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x-The secretary of siate, now on a visit to Georgia, 
was invited to partake of a public dinner by his politi- 
cal friends in Macon, which he declined. 





Hon. Amos KENDALL, post master general of the Unit- 
ed States, arrived in this city last evening and took 
lodgings at the City hotel. [Nashville Whig, Oct. 19. 





New Yorsx ELECTION. The general election in this 
state will be held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day next, and is regarded with great interest by all 
parties. Among other exciting questions which are 
merged in it, are those of abolition and the surrender 
of the Bambers, (fugitives from justice in Ireland,) by 
gov. Marcy. In the present sheet we have published 
the replies of Messrs. Marcy and Seward, the opposing 
candidates for governor, and that of Mr. Bradish, the 
candidate of the whigs for lieut. governor, to certain 
questions propounded to them by a commnittce of the 
anti-slavery society. We have not seen the reply of 
Mr. Tracy, but it is said to be in subsianee similar to 
gov. Marcy’s. After the election we will endeavor to 
collect and publish all the papers relative to the Bam- 
bers, many of which are of the deepest interest. 

OrricIAL— Treasury Nores. 
Treasury Deparinent, 
November 1, 1833. 
The whole amount of treasury notes 

authorized by the act of October 12, 

1837, has been issued, viz: 

There has been redeemed of them 
about 
The new emissions made in place of 

those under the act of May 12,1833, 

have been only 
There have been returned into 

sury of these last about 
This leaves a balance of all outstanding 
equal to only 


$10,009,000 00 


7,531.490 00 


5,709,810 01 
the trea- 


118,560 00 


8,009,760 01 
Levi Woopgvry, 
Sec’y Treasury. 
REVOLUTION IN Mexico. To the New Orleans Bul- 
letin of the 25th ult. we are indebted for the particulars 
of certain importaut events recently transpired in Mex- 
ico. Onathe 6th of October the garrison of ‘Tampico rose 


in arms, and pronounced in favor of the constitution of 











1324., Licutenant col. Montenegro was chosen tem- | 


porary commander of the place. 

‘The former governor, 
several other officers, were taken into eustody and em- 
barked on board the Danish brig Adelaide. Afier get- 
ting to sea, these officers were landed atthe Brassos St. 
Jago. 

The revolutionists count on the influence of Don 
Vital Fernandez, a former governor of the state of 'T'a- 
miulipas. ‘They have with them Don Manuel Nun- 
ces, a very popular and influential man, late chief of 
Pueblo Vicjo. They have 1000 men under arms, and 
are in communication with general Uerea, who began 


generals in the Mexican service. 

On the 11th or 12:h of October, general Piedros reach- 
ed Metamoras, and induced the Mexican general at 
that place to march with 1590 men, for the pu 
attacking the federal party in Tamaulipas and ‘Tampico. 

The above is confirmed by the following leiter toa 
merchant in New orleans. 

Tampico, Oct. 7. 

We know not not if the revolution has it ramifica- 
tions in the interior, but it is thought it has. 
so, and the troops here are seconded by others, the 
a sovernment of Mexico must fall, and we shall 
lave an arrangement with France. 

Every thing has passed off here in the greatest order. 

We have no vessel to blockade us. As soon as one 
appears the revolutionists intend tc let the captain know 
what they have done, and beg him not to prevent ves- 
sels coming in, as we are now ina State of rebellion 
against the general governmant. 

New Jersey. 
New Jersey,.on Wednesday afternoon, decided the 
votes for congress, as follows: 


Whig. V. B. 
Aycrigg, 23,150 Dickerson, 27,951 
Maxwell, 23,239 Force, 27,813 
Halsted, 28,192 Vroom, 27,990 
Randolph, 23,233 Ryall, 27,939 
tratton, 23,252 Cooper, 27,954 
Yorke, 23,177 Kille, 27,924 


Whig majority, 287. 

Urrer Canapa. It will be observed by the following 
roclamation, that a portion of the militia have again 
een called out in Canada, in consequence of informa- 

tion having been received of the formation of an ex- 
tensive conspiracy in the United States, for the purpose 
of co-operating with the Canada insurgents. 

VOL. V.—Sie. 10 


gerieral Jose de las Pietros, and | 


The governor and privy council of 


| years. 
J 








Adjutant General’s Office, 
Toronto, Oct. 23, 1838. 
MILITIA GENERAL ORDER. 

His excellency the lieutenant governor has received 
certain information that an extensive conspiracy has 
been formed, by aumerous unprincipled and rapacious 
inhabitants of the neighboring friendly states, with a 
view to force upon this province the domination of the 
said conspirators, and to visit the loyal inhabitants of 
this province with lawless war, plunder, and devasta- 
tion. 

The lieutenant governor, in anticipation of an ade- 
guate exhibition of force and activity on the part of the 
government of the United States, who continue to de- 
clare a most friendly disposition towards Great Britain, 
has forborne to call upon the loyal inhabitants of Upper 


| Canada, to prepare to defend in arms their institutions, 


their families, and their homes; but the lieutenant gov- 
ernor now conceives that the time is come when it 
would be unjust to her majesty’s loyal people, to risk 
the consequences of a failure on the part of the most 
friendly foreisn government, to preserve peaceable re- 
lations towards. these colonies; and therefore, for the 
purpose of preventing the apprehensions which might 
naturally arise armong a peaceable population, in the 
vicinity of a rapacious enemy, the lieutenant governor 
is induced tocall out once more a portion of the gallant 
militia of Upper Canada, as a volunteer force, in the 
full confidence and certainty that the wicked and law- 
less designs of the public enemy will be met by a cor- 
responding exhibition of the loyal and gallant feeling 
which has always distinguished Upper Canada, when 
engaged in regular war, as well as when threatened 
with agsression from pirates and brigands. 

The lieutenant governor will, therefore, forthwith, 
issue orders, to some distinguished officers, te call out 
a portion of the militia of the province. 


; , ; | 
The lieutenant governor assures the loyal inhabitants 


of the provinee, that he is in full possession of the de- 
signs of the enemy, who have nominally many among 
them who have not forgotten their allegiance to her 
majesty, or their duty to their Canadian brethren, and 
only appear in the ranks of the brigands at present, to 
save themselves from insult and violence. 
3y command of his excellency, 
Sir George Arthur, 
~  Ricnarp Butrocr, 
Adjt't general militia, 
Banus, currency, &c. The banks in the city of 
Mobile have determined to resume specie payments in 
full on the Ist January of next. 

‘he trustees of the Savings bank in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, have declared an extra dividend of ated vag 
cent., from the accumulating fund for the last five 
This fund amounts to about $50,000, and it is 
now to be distributed to about 2,000 persons, who have 
been depositors from one to five years. ‘The institu- 
tion has now deposites to the amount of $430,000, be- 


‘longing to 2,777 depositors aud has not since its estab- | 


i bh ' 
iunicati | lishment lost a dollar. 
this revolution in the west, and is one of the ablest | 


li this is | 


The New York “Express” of Tuesday says—The 


| United States Bank is again drawing freely at 109 1-2 
/on London, and 520 on Paris. 


They have been draw- 


‘ing two weeks at these rates with the exception of one 


rpose of | 


i 





day when they ran short of bills which are all drawn 
by the bank in Philadelphia. It is understood the bank 
will draw freely and supply the market at the present 
rate, but will not drop the price. 
Sales at the New York stock exchange, Oct. 24. 
75 shares U. S. Bank, 120 a 120 1-4 
Sales of stock at Philadelphia, Oct, 24. 

3shares U.S. Bank, 120 

In the New York Courier and Enguirer of last week, 
we find the following: 

CIRCULAR. 
Paymaster General’s Office, 
Washington, October 8th, 1831. 

“Sir; Arrangements having been made with the 
United States Bank to pay the treasurer’s drafis to a cer- 
tain amount at different places, and it being probable 
the notes of that bank will be as acceptable to claimants, 
and in some cases more convenient than specie, you 
will, should you receive drafts on that bank or its agents, 
make as many of your payments by check as you can, 
which will give the receiver the option of taking paper 
or specie; and the department has no objection to your 
using the paper of that bank in all your payments, so 
far as it can be done legally. 


“Respectfully your ob’t serv’t, 


N. Towson, P. M. G.” 

The “Globe” gives the following explanation of the 
transaction which gave rise to the above circular: 

“The heavy drafts of the war department for funds 
at distant points, which were supplied by drafts on the 
Bank of the United States, given for the purchase mo- 
‘ney of the bond due by that institution to the govern- 
ment, were likely to produce great inconvenience to 
the distant banks in which the funds of the principal 
debtor bank had been deposited to meet the payments, 














if drawn out altogether in specie; especially so imme- 
diately after the resumption of specie payments by 
those institutions. Matters were exhibited to the war 
department, representing the serious inconvenience to 
the banks, and, consequently, to the commerce of that 
part of the country, if the call for specie, when not re- 
quired by the creditors of the government, was _per- 
sistedin. In consequence of these representations, the 
department authorized the bureaus to instruct their 
several disbursing officers to check on the banks, that 
the public creditor might have the option of receiving 
the notes of specie paying banks if they preferred to 
do so, or demand the specie, a right which this mode 
of proceeding does not deprive them of. The govern- 
ment makes no war upon the banks; it merely desires 
to see their operations confined within their legitimate 
sphere. It will at all the times be disposed to extend 
such legal accommodations to the banks, and to com- 
merce, as may be in its power; and never has made 
war upon the legitimate pursuits of either.” 

New York snoney market. 'The Express of Tuesday, 
2 P. M. has the following favorable report on the sub- 
ject of the money market: 

Our banks discount very freely, and capitalists in the 
street find it difficult to realise over seven per cent. for 
money. This great change in financial matters has 
been brought about in a great measure by the improv- 
ed state of exchanges on the south. An immense 
amount has been locked up all the past year, and mer- 
chants have had their debts collected and placed in 
banks there and taken certificates of deposite. These 
certificates they have been compelled either to sell at 
a most ruinous sacrifice or to keep them until the pre- 
sent time. ‘These funds have now nearly all come in- 
to market, and hence the sudden change. ‘The banks 


iat the south have made arrangements with those at the 
north, by which they can pay these large demands upon 


them without pressing their customers. The banks of 
Mississippi have negotiated a loan with the U.S. Bank 
for six millions. ‘The banks of Tennessee have made 
a similar arrangement at the north. 


The banks in Alabama, have negotiated bonds in 
London, so that they will all have funds at the north 
to pay their debts without paying specie. The banks 
have in fact, thrown their debts a year ahead, and be- 
fore that time has expired, the present cotton crop will 
be all realised, and a large surplus left. The crop of 
cotton alone is estimated at eighty to ninety millions in 
value. ‘To be added to which is the rice, sugar and to- 
bacco crop. A country which yields this enormous in- 
come, is in no danger, if any degree of prudence is 
exercised, of long being in debt to the north. 

Not so much inquiry for New Orleans funds yes- 
terday or to day, and the rate is rather dull at 1 1-2 per 
cent. discount. Mobile funds are firm at 4 per cent. 
and we hear reports at 3 1-2 percent. Drafts on Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi are dull. Nothing doing in 
Brandon bank. 

Stocks, it will be seen, have all improved. All ap- 
pear to be waiting for the arrival of the next steamer, 
which has now been out ten days. If the advices are 
favorable for cotton, it is supposed stocks will’go up. 

Exchange. Bills on London, for the packet of to- 
morrow, have been sold this morning at the price which 
has ruled for some days, 9 1-2. The United States 
Bank supplies all demands at that rate. 

Bank of England. Quarterly average of the weekly 
liabilities and assets of the Bank of England, from 
the 26th June to the 18ih September, 1833, both inclu- 
sive. 








Liabilities. L£ Assets. L£ 

Circulation, 19,665,000 | Securities, 22,846,000 

Depositse, 10,040,000 | Bullion, 9,615,000 
£29,705,000 £32,461,000 


Downing street, Sept. 21, 1833. 

A comparison with the last return shows an increase 
in the circulation of £184,000, a decrease in the de- 
posites of £258,000, an increase in the securities of 
£99,000. and a decrease in the bullion of £131,000, 

American stocks in England. 'The London cor- 
respondent of the New York Courier writing under 
date of 19th ultimo, furnishes the following information 
respecting the state of American stocks in that capital: 

“Under all the circumstances, it cannot be impressed 
too strongly upen the parties requiring money for the 
United States, and particularly the western states, that 
the London market is decidedly unfavorable for their 
purposes at the present time, and that by withholding 
their applications for a period, the terms will be ulti- 
mately much more favorable, when the pressure may 
have been found to have abated, and the market lighter 
of transatlantic bonds. 

Late From Froripa. General Taylor writes from 
South Aspalya, on the Apalachicola river, under date 
of October 21st, that he had succeeded in embarking 
the whole of the Apalachicola Indians on board a 
a steamboat on the 20th ult., the day fixed for their re- 
moval by the treaty. 
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Portraits or Louis XVI. anp wire. The follow- 
ing has been received by the editors of the “Intelli- 
gencer,” in reply to a correspondent, who desired to 
know the fate of these portraits: 

Washington, Oct. 13, 1838. 

Sirs: The i of Louis XVI. and his queen, 
which were formerly in the senate chamber, were in 
the garret of the post office when the general land of- 
Soe tes kept there, after the conflagration by the 

ritish. 


Iowa TERRITORY. From the Buffalo Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. Our readers may remember that some months 
an association was formed in Upper Canada, en- 
titled the “Mississippi Emigration Company.” The 
name of the company sufficiently indicates its object. 
Soon after its formation, a delegation was sent to ex- 
amine the Iowa country, on the Upper Mississippi. 
The gentlemen composing it have lately returned, and 
the Toronto Examiner contains their report. ‘They 
describe the opening, 39 very desirable for those who 
wish to emigrate. The winter is about two months 
shorter than in Canada, and the business season is 
three months longer. The winter is very severe while 
it lasts, and there is generally about six weeks sleigh- 
ing. It does not appear that the delegation purchased 
any land, but as they are to make a special report to 
the stockholders, we suppose it will be left to the com- 
pany to decide on the choice or location. ; 

If their plans are carried into effect, the result will 
materially affect the interests of the young territory of 
Ioway and of Upper Canada. Many of those enlisted 
in the enterprise are men of character and worth, who 
would be valuable citizens in any country. They are 
decidedly friendly to a republican form of government, 
but prefer transporting their property where their in- 
dustry and enterprise will be rewarded, rather than en- 
counter the anarchy and hazard attendant on an at- 
tempt to revolutionize the Canadas. We have among 
us many such men, who; by their business habits, and 
quiet obedience to the laws, form a valuable portion of 
our population. 

Mississirri AND Rep rivers. With the view to short- 
en the navigation of the Mississipp!,a channel was cut 
inthe year 1831 across one of the great bends, just 
above the mouth of Red river, by which a distance of 
thirty miles has been saved. This is now known as 
“Shreve’s cut off.” It has very recently been ascertain- 
ed that, in_ the short period of five days, bars were 
formed at the mouth of Red river, at both entrances of 
the bend, leaving only three feet on the one and three- 
and a half feet on the other. 

An interruption to the navigation at this important 
season, When the inhabitants of that section of country, 
bordering on Red river, are collecting their supplies of 
provisions, bagging, rope, &c. from below, and gather- 
ing their crops of cotton, would prove highly injurious 
to the mercantile as well as plauting interests. Upon 
the representation of these facts to the war department, 
by the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans, au- 
thority was given to employ the dredge boat at the Ba- 
lize to remove these bars as soon as practicable. The 
application was received on the 4th instant, and orders 
were transmitted on the same day by the engineer de- 
partment, to captain Shreve, the superintendent of the 
improvement of the Mississippi, to repair to the spot 
and give the necessary instructions; also to captain 
Hale toproceed at once with the dredge boat under his 
command, and commence operations. The prompti- 
tude of the war and oe at departments in comply- 
ing with the request of the Chamber of Commerce 
evinces a regard for the interests of navigation, and is 
deserving of the highest commendation. 





Joseru Lancaster, the founder of the Lancasterian 
system of education,died in N. York on Wednesday the 
24th ult. from injuries received by being knocked down 
and run over by a horse and carriage on the Monday pre- 
vious, whilst he was crossing Grand street, near Eliza- 
beth; the horse trampled upon his body, and drew the 
wheels of the carriage over his head, fracturing the 
scalp, severely injuring the face, and otherwise bruising 
his body. 

Few men have attained more celebrity as a philan- 
thropist than Joseph Lancaster, or conferred greater 
benefits upon the human race; but we fear that his 
latter days were clouded by misfortune, and that he 
reaped the usual reward of public benefacturs. He was 
aged 61 years. 

Mexico. From the New Orleans Price Current of the 
16th ult. Yesterday there were two arrivals from Mexi- 
co, via Vera Cruz and Tampico, viz: the United States 
sloop of war Erie and schr. Grampus; (the officers and 
crew of both in good health.) By these arrivals our 
merchants have received $225,000 in specie; and we 
have been enabled to gather the following intelligence: 
Gomez Farias, Padre Alpuch, and about 20 other federal- 
ists have been imprisoned by the government for hav- 
ing accused the ministers of being traitors to their coun- 
try. A conducta of one million of dollars had arrived 
at — about the last of September, and another 
was looked for in about a fortnight with a million more, 
the greater part of which was intended for the English 
packets. 

The port of Tampico has been very careless'y block- 
aded for the last three weeks, no cruizer having been 
seen, during that time; a vessel with a large cargo of 
oils, brandies, &c. arrived from Barcelona and entered 
that port, and another was daily expected from Liver- 


pool. Preparations were made at Vera Cruz for de- 
tending the castle, and stout resistance would be made; 
upwards of 2,000 troops were in the Fort of Si. 
Juan de Ulloa, ali the guns of the city have been refit- 
ted and the streets barricaded, and the houses facing 
the castle armed. The financial embarrassments of 
the government were very great—and the soldiers had 
not received a cent for several months; and the general 
opinion is, that the acts of the government will bring 
abeat a speedy revolution. 

‘The French brig of war Lauria had parted her an- 
chors and was driven ashore and is supposed to be lost. 
The yellow fever and scurvy had broken out in the 
French fleet, several valuable officers and many of the 
crew had become victims; the flag ship of the fieet had 
sailed for Havana, having on the sick list upwards of 90 
men. 

Three ships had arrived at Sacrificios, supposed to 
be from Toulon. 

An arrival at New Orleans from Galveston states 
that the French vessels of war had retired from before 
the ports of Metamoras and Tampico, and the whole 
squadron had concentrated near Vera Cruz. 

Texas. From the Louisiana Advertiser, of the 16th 
instant. The Houston Telegraph states that the citi- 
zens of Goliad were intent on exterminating the rem- 
nant of the Tonkewa Indians, owing to numerous 
murders perpetrated by them. It appears that about 
twenty of these Indians, accompanied by a party of 
Texians, attacked a company of Mexican traders, be- 
tween the Rio Grande and Corpus Christi bay, killed 
nine of them, and captured all the horses and mules. 
The spoils were equally divided between both parties, 
and the Indians returned with their booty. Passing 
by Goliad, 4 or 5 horses belonging to the people of that 
place were driven off with those of the Indians. The 
citizens hearing this, immediately embodied and pur- 
sued the Indians, who fled at their approach, leaving 
their horses, which were all driven back to Goliad, and 
retained by the citizens as their own property. Since 
then the Indians have manifested great hostility, and 
it is believed have treacherously committed the mur- 
ders abovementioned. A direct trade is expected to 
be opened between Galveston and extensive mercan- 
tile houses in the capitals of England and France. 

The schooner Crusader, Captain Dawson, which 
sailed from Galveston on the “th uliimo, foundered on 
the 13th, twenty leagues north of the Brassos Santiago. 
All on board, with the exception of one individual, 
panenety viz: the captain, 1 seaman, and passengers 

ost. 

We have received several numbers of the Civilian 
Galveston Gazette, a new paper, edited by H. Stuart, 
and neatly, if not elegantly printed. 

LEGACIES RELINQUISHED. Mr. Ambrose A. 
Courtis, who died nearly two years since in Greece, 
left, by will, certain sums of money in trust to the 
city of Boston, viz: Five thousand dollars, the in- 
terest of which, at six per cent., was to go to bis 
sisters during their life, and at the death of the last, 
the income of the principal to be devoted to the 
purchase of books and stationery for poor children 
attending the public schools. 

Five thousand dollars, to be placed at compound 
interest until, with other like bequests, it should 
amount to three millions of dollars, when it should 
be devoted to the erection of a splendid exchange 
for the merchants, with free reading rooms, &c. 

_ Two thousand dollars, to be placed at compound 
interest until, with other like donations, it should 
amount to two hundred thousand dollars, which 
should be forever applicable to the foundation and 
support of a marine school, in which navigation 
should be taught. 

_ Five thousand dollars, to be placed at compound 
interest until, with like contributions, it should 
amount to two hundred thousand dollars, when it 
should be devoted to the erection of stone baths, 
free to the public. 

The city authorities of Boston, after a due ex- 
amination of the provisions of the will, and the 
onerous conditions of the bequest, resolved to re- 
linquish to the heirs of Mr. Courtis, the legacy, 
taught by the experience of the Franklin legacy 
how much labor might be lost in nursing such be- 
quest, and believing that the use of the money now 
by the heirs would be of more benefit to the city 


than the public disposition of the funds hundreds of 
years hence. 


PERRY’s VICTORY ON LAKE ERIE. From the 
Pensacola Gazette. A brilliant ball was given on 
the evening of the 10th instant at the Florida house, 
in honor of Perry’s victory on lake Erie. The 
whole of the long saloon was thrown open to the 
dancers, and yet it was a perfect squeeze. Scarcely 
could the pretty creatures, who filled the apart- 
ment, find room to put down their tiny feet. 
Nothing less than the sober gravity of an editor, 
with four children at home, and a wife at the ball, 
could have resisted the intoxicating influence of 
the scene. In the midst of the revelry was pre- 
sented the unusual spectacle of an old weather 





beaten Jack Tar, marching, arm in arm, through 





a 
the saloon, with an officer of the navy high jn rank 
With the instinct of an editor, always on the look 
ont for an inciden:, we sought an explanation of 
the scene, and found that our friend Jack rejoiced 
in the name of Smith, (John Smith, most proba 
bly;) that he was one of the boat’s crew who .. 
the day of the battle of lake Erie, rowed the im 
mortal Perry from his own ship to the Niagara 
The gentleman, who had conducted him throy rh 
the room, was made acquainted with Smith's my 
sence at the door, and with his services on the op. 
casion alluded to, and, influenced by a momentary 
enthusiasin which broke down all the distinctioy, 
of rank, he brought the gallant tar into a scene 
where he must have felt himself less at home than 
amid the thunders of the battle of lake Erie. Hy, 
was subjected to broadside after broadside from the 
artillery of bright eyes all around him. He told ys 
in true forecastle lingo, how Perry would not sit 
down in the boat—how the boat was riddled by the 
Shot of the enemy—how they rowed round the star. 
board bows of the Niagara, and all that. 





Governor KEnrT of Maine has appointed Thurs. 
day, the 20th day of November next, to be observe 
as a day of public praise and thanksgiving. His 
proclamation on the subject contains the following 
passages: 

May it be a day consecrated to the high and holy 
Sabspes of devout gratitude to Almighty God, for 

is mercies and his blessings, unmerited and yet 
unnumbered. Let us thank God that our civil and 
religious liberty is continued to us; that our rights 
have been protected and vindicated, and that peace, 
the first desire and the greatest blessing of civilized 
and christian nations, has been uninterruptedly en- 
joyed by our state; that wasting and destroying 
pestilence has not visited us, and that health and 
strength have been so remarkably preserved to our 
people; that the earth has been clotbed in beauty 
aud magnificence for the gratification as well as the 
comfort of man; that the seed, committed to it ia 
confidence and hope, watered and quickened by 
the rain and dews and sunshine of heaven, has 
yielded a plentitul harvest; and that we are now 
surrounded by the abundant productions of our 
soil, at once the gift and the proof of kindness uf 
our Father and our God. 

Whilst we remember and recount our temporal 
mercies, let us acknowledge, with still deeper 
> those which relate to our moral and re- 
igious interests. Let us thank God for the means 
of education and intellectual improvement, which 
reach even the humblest citizen of our republic; 
for all the moral influences which are in operation 
to enlighten, to purify, and to elevate the whole 
community and the whole family of man; and 
above all, that, in the midst of the corruptions and 
wickedness of the land, and of the zealous efiorts 
of atheism and infidelity, the pure and the holy and 
sanctilying religion of Jesus Christ is yet ‘‘a lamp 
to our feet and a light to our path,” supporting by 
its influence the only sure foundations of civil gov- 
ernment, and sustaining by its principles the virtue 
and holiness of the devout disciple. 

As we assemble around the table of God’s boun- 
ty, on this our annual festival, and remember In 
gratitude and with thanksgiving, his mercies to Us 
as a people, and as individuals in our social and 
domestic relations, let us remember, in kindness and 
sympathy, the poor, the oppressed, and the destl- 
tute; let us cherish those kind and benevolent al- 
fections, which shall lead us to smooth the rough 
paths of life, regarding each other in the spirit of 
charity, as brethren of one common Father, and 
bound together by the indissoluble ties of a coi: 
mon nature and a common destiny. 

And the people of this state are requested to ab- 
stain from their usual labors on that day, and from 
all recreations, inconsistent with the due observ- 
ance of a solemn festival of devout thanksgiving. 


Poru.ation or Russta. We translate the fol- 
lowing curious enumeration from a statistical at 
count of the Russian empire, drawn from officia 
sources, and Jately published by M. Martin Ka- 
balsky. 

‘In Russia there are no less than 80 different 
races, or nationalities. who speak 493 different lan- 
guages. The principal of these races are the 
Sclabonic, Letonic, Tatar, Finnish, Mongolia, 
and Circassian; besides which there are of foreig? 
origin, the Jewish, German, Swedish, Greek, &c. 
iumbering about 1,500,000. ‘The Jews, about 800,- 
000 in number, inhabit parts of ancient Poland; 
the Germans, about 500,000, are principally oie 
bled in the Baltic provinces; the Swedes are foun 
almost exclusively in Finland and the environs of 
Narew, countries formerly belonging to Sweden; 
and the other residents of foreign origin are estab- 
lished in various parts of the empire, but chiefly 1? 
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The other races that form part of the} fering with her internal policy. The French go- | forthe produce of the quicksilver mines, was finally 


the cities. 


Russian population, exclusive of the Russians pro- 
> 


; -ovites, are the Samoydes, about 70,000, 
per oe a tie borders of the Arctic ocean; the 
Kamschatdales, and other people of oriental Sibe- 
-, 59.000; the Esquimaux, found in American 
Sat 50,000; and the Bohemians, or Zingaris, 
scattered over almost every portion of the empire, 
but most numerous In the south and southwest, 
amounting to abont 170,000. Lae 
«The whole population of Russia in 1832, not 
including the kingdom of Poland, was 50,076,517, 
and that of Poland 5,087,925. ; a | 
« This population 1s contained in 1840 cities, of 
which 1607 or in Europe; 1,210 towns or burgs, 
, villages. 
sar bgp atime the capital, contains 445,135 in- 
i 155,845 are women.’ 
bata YF sts { New York Commercial. 





British Sucars. An occurrence has lately 
come to our knowledge which it nay be important 
to merchants that they should be acquainted with. 
A parcel of Jamaica sugars, under the custom-house 
keys, was purchased some time since in Charleston, 
S.'C., and shipped to Liverpool in the British ship 
Rachel, the shippers having first enquired of the 
British consul there ifsuch sugar could be exported 
to England for home consumption, and received for 
answer that it could, the only condition requisite 
being that it should be shipped in a British bottom. 
The British consul at this port, when a similar en- 
quiry was made of him, gave the same answer; yet, 
on the arrival of the sugars in Liverpool, the cus- 
toin-house refused to allow them to be entered, ex- 
cept for exportation. No remonstrances, no offers 
to produce the most convincing testimony that they 
were of British origin, could induce the government 
to alter their determination, as expressed in the 
following letter, although the dileimma in which 
the shippers were placed was produced by their 
too implicit reliance on the information given them 
by British official agents. [N. Y. Courter. 

Office of Committee of Privy Couneil for trade, 

White Hall, July 10, 1837. 

Str: Your application for the admission, at the 

low plantation duty, of a quantity of sugar lately 





imported from Charleston, but which is alleged to 
be the produce of Jamaica, has, together with the | 


report of the commissioners thereon, been under | 


the consideration of the lords of the committee of 
privy council for trade, and their lordships have 
directed me to inform you that they cannot recom- 
mend a coinpliance with your request. 

The commissioners of the custoins have in their 
report referred to varicus enactinents of the laws, 
all tending to secure the confinement of the right 
of entry at the low duty to such such sugar as 
should be imported direct from the colony. It might 
be deemed impossible to set such enactinents aside 
in any case; but in this case the plea of ignorance 
of the law is wholly inadmissible, sinee the neces- 
sary information was attainable hy merely corsult- 
ing the table of duties, wherein it is expressly set 
forth that the sugar which may be entered at the 
low duty must not only be the produce of some 
British possession in America, but also must be 
imported from thence. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
J D. Hume. 
Mr. Jacob Camberlin. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

By the arrival of the ship Burgundy, at New 
York, Paris papers to Oct. 1, containing London 
dates to Sept. 29th, have been received. 

FRANCE. 

The trouble between France and Switzerland 
has been settled by the voluntary withdrawal of 
Louis Bonaparte, who had set out for England, 
after returning to the government of Thurgan his 
certificate of naturalization. Upon this subject 
the Journal des Debats, the government organ, ob- 
serves: 

_In spite of the sinister predictions of the opposi- 
tion press, the affair relative to the removal of Louis 
Napoleon has terminated to the satisfaction of 
France, and that such a result is due to the firmness 
of the French government. This journal expresses 
no apprehension for the prince’s return to Switzer- 
land; as, if he were again to set foot on her soil, 
the French government would again demand his 
expulsion with the same firmness as before. «“ Be- 
sides,” adds the Debals, ‘* Switzerland herself ean 

ave no wish again to serve as the instrument of 
the criminal and ambitious projects of an adventurer. 

he French government has obtained all that it 
required, and is satisfied with the definitive retire- 
tent of Louis Napoleon, as it never entertained the 





extravagant idea of humbling Switzerland, or inter- | 


vernment has already proved its firmness, and will 
now prove its moderation.” 

The Recherche frigate, sent some time ago on an 
exploring expedition, had returned, after reaching 
89 degrees north latitude; the farther prosecution 
of the voyage was prevented by the intensity of 
the cold, the mercury being sixty-seven and a half 
below the freezing point of fahrenheit. 

A new commercial convention has been signed 
between France and Belgium, whlch is said to de- 
part considerably from the probibitive system that 
has so long existed. 

The petition for an electoral reform, got up by 
the national guards of Paris, is obtaining signatures 
in many of the principal towns of France. 

The report of the death of Dr. Francia, the dicta- 
tor of Paraguay, has been contradicted by a letter 
from M. de Bonplan to M. de Humboldt, written in 
July, at which time the dictator was in good health. 

The Paris papers announce the death of the 
Dutchess de Broglie. She was the danghter of the 
celebrated Madame de Stael. 

The story that the instructions to the French 
ships of war to treat all Mexican privateers as pi- 
rates, unless two-thirds of the crew are Mexicans, 
appears, says the New York Commercial Adverti- 
ser, to have originated in a French paper published 
in this city, called the Estafette, from which it was 
copied in the London papers. There is probably 
no truth in it whatever. Such instructions would 
be most atrocious, and would never be submitted 
to by the maritime powers, especially England and 
the United States. 

The society for the abolition of slavery in Paris 
has resolved to send a letter of felicitation to the 
abolitionists of Great Britain, to compliment them 
for what they have done, and to stimulate them to 
pursne the work they are engaged in. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Cou- 
rier and Enquirer writes as follows: 

The Mexican question is to France at this mo- 
ment a most serious embarrassment. The Toulon 


| papers of the 19th inst., state that the last two mor- | 





signed on the 20th, the bankers advancing fifty mil- 
lions of reals in monthly instalments of ten millions. 

The Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Courier 
and Enquirer writes as follows: 

You know that Espariero, for want of money, 
and because the Carlists were seducing his men, 
was obliged to forego his intention to attack Es- 
tella, and that the partizans of Don Carlos had 
again assumed the offensive. To meet these new 
difficulties, the Queen had only a numerous but ill 
paid arty, an exhausted treasury, and a ministry, 
who, although some weeks in existence, had not 
yet been able to make up their minds upon any 
form of government. 

ROME. 

The pope, at the sacred consistory held on the 
13th September, pronounced a long allocation on 
the occasion of the recent erection of Algiers into 
an episcopal see, in which, after congratulating the 
church on the event, his holiness animadverts in 
severe terms upon the proceedings adopted in 
Prussia with regard to the archbishops of Cologne 
and Posen. The pope complains of the infringe- 
ments thus made on the liberty of the Catholic 
church, and calls ‘‘heaven and earth to witness 
while he elevates his voice in favor of the rights 
and authority of the chair of St. Peter.” His holi- 
ness concludes by expressing his conviction that 
the other prelates in the Prussian dominions will 
continue to act with firmtiess in strict accordance 
with the rules of the ancient canons and apostolical 
decrees, and that his Prussian majesty will allow 
the Catholic church to preserve its own laws and 
liberties, 

PRUSSIA. 

The dissatisfaction spread throughout the Rhe- 
nish provinces of this kingdom, in consequence of 
religious oppression, recently manifested itself in 
a very decided manner. Prince William, son of 
the king of Prussia, and heir apparent to the crown, 
lately made a tour through this part of the Prussian 
dominions, and penetrated as far as Luxembourg. 
He was every where received with the most mark- 


tar vessels intended for the attack on Mexico had | ed coldness and indifference. While traversing the 


on that day left the docks and would speedily be 
ready to proceed to their destination. We find also 
on the 12th inst. Admiral Baudin and dis squadron, 
which had rendezvoused at Cadiz, sailed for the 
rulph of Mexico. All speculation on the subject 
is therefore at an end, or I would tell you that some 
suspicions are entertained that the French govern- 
ment would avail itself of any mediation to with- 
draw from the quarrel it so industriously courted— 
not foreseeing how much of dissatisfaction it would 
cause to England and the United States. 

French emigration to Africa. A Toulon letter of 
the 24th September, says: ‘“‘The ministerial circu- 
lar relating to the conveyance of colonists to Af- 
rica, is already producing beneficial results. Al- 
sace has sent whole families and numerous emi- 
grants are daily arriving from all parts of France 
to go over to Africa. Only one thing Is wanting 
for the fuli prosperity of our sentiments in that 
country; permission for the colonists to commence 
working on the plain of Mitija, and to extend their 
agricultural operations to Blida and Coleah.” 

The Havre market of 30th Sept. was flat for cot- 
ton, and a fall of prices was anticipated, though 
none had actually occurred; indeed, there had been 
a small advance on the prices of August. Holders 
remained firm, in which they were aided by the 
agent of the bank, with his stock of about 38,000 
bales. ‘lhe stock was reduced to 60,000 bales, of 
which 55,000 are American. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

There had been another radical meeting at Man- 
chester. Some of the papeis say that 300,000 per- 
sons were present. The speeches were of a Iess 
inflammatory character than at some of the other 
meetings, and the meeting passed off quietly. 
There was another meeting of 20,000 at Sheffield. 

The seconds in the Wimbleton duel have been 
sentenced to twelve months imprisonment—the last 
month in solitude. 

A letter from Bristol has been received in New 
York, within a few days, in which it is stated that 
the Great Western Steam Ship Company have de- 
termined to increase their capital from £250,000 
to £1,000,000, and have ordered the keels of four 
new steam ships to be immediately laid, each one 
larger than the Great Western. 

SPAIN. ; 

Intelligence had been received at Paris, from 
Spain, that general Alaix had had a fight with the 
Carlists, and been defeated, with considerable loss. 
Espartero was at Pancoaba on the 17th of Sept. 
There was great activity in the Carlist ranks. 
General Oraa [Christino] has been succeeded in 
the command of the army of the centre by general 
Van Halem. The contract with the Rothschilds, 








| portion of the province of Luxembourg which is to 


be ceded to Holland, he was often greeted with the 
unwelcome acclamations—Long live king Leo- 
pold! Long live Belgium!!!” After he had return- 
ed to the Prussian territory, he labored to persuade 
the catholics that the late arrest and imprisonment 
of the archbishop of Cologne was not designed by 
the king, his father, as a stroke levelled at the Ca- 
tholic church, but merely as a measure of state po- 
licy, adopted in consequence of the archbishop’s 
pride and disobedience. But these explanations 
proved in no wise satisfactory. At Cologne, the 
people at his approach raised the cry, ‘‘Long live 
Clement Augustus our archbishop!”? which accla- 
mation was made, even whilst the prince attempted 
to address them from a balcony. He in conse- 
quence speedily left the city, having first counter- 
manded the artificial fireworks, which the garrison 
of the place had prepared, to celebrate his arrival. 
The troops gathered on the Rhenish frontiers, un- 
der the pretext of terrifying Belgium, are thought 
to be stationed there in reality to awe the Catholic 
population, and to check any incipient revolt. 
Such is the state of things which the tyranny and 
intolerance of Prussia have brought about. 





REMARKS OF MR. JOHNSON, OF MD. 


Speech of William Cost Johnson, of Maryland, on re- 
solutions which he hud offered proposing to appro- 
priate public land for educational purposes to all 
the states and territories. Delivered in the house of 
representatives, during the morning hour, February, 
1838. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Jt will be recollected by the house 
that, on the 11th of December, an able member from 
Alabama, [Judge Lawler,] proposed the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is expedient to reduce accordin 
to some equitable scale of graduation, the price of suc 
portions of the public lands as will not sell within a rea- 
sonable length of time at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre; and that the lands which cannot be sold 
at such reduced prices, after being so offered for the 
term of — years, should be relinquished to the states, se- 
verally, in which they are situated.” 

O the 22d of December, I submitted the following 
resolution, to be printed, stating at the time tbat I 
should move it either as asubstitute or as an amend- 
ment to the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama, when his resolution should come up for 
consideration, viz: 

“Resolved, That a committee of one from each state 
be appointed by the chair, to inquire into the propriety 
of reporting a bill to appropriate, for the pu ) 
free schools, academies, and the purposes. of education, 
an increased portion of the public lands, for the benefit 
of all the states and territories.” 
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On motion of a member from Virginia, [general 
Mercer,] afew days ago, the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama was referred to the committee 
of the whole on the state of the union; and the reso- 
Iution which I have the honor of offering now, takes 
precedence in the house. 

From this circumstance, the whole order of the 
debate became changed. 

I had flatered myself that, before I should trouble 
the house with any remarks, I would have profited 
by the arguments of the able member who submitted 
the first resolution,* and of those members of this 
house who advocate a reduction of the price of the 

ublic lands, and a surrender of them tothe states in 
which they lie; but, instead of coming in at the ele- 
venth hour in support of what I intended to offer as 
a substitute, I am unexpectedly forced to lead in 
this discussion. erhiy 

I shall not make my remarks more fatiguing, by a 
trespass upon the time of the house, with a Jong 
apology for offering them; but, in order to present 

e proposition which I have made in more definite 
terms, I must request the clerk to read the following 
resolutions, which I beg leave to offer as a modifica- 
tion of the resolution now under consideration: 

Resolved, That each of the United States has an 
equal right to participate in the benefits of the public 
Jands, the common property of the nation. 

Resolved, That each of the states in whose favor con- 
gress has not made appropriations of land for the pur- 
poses of education is entitled to such apprepeeaene as 
will correspond, in a just proportion, with those hereto- 
fore made in favor of other states. 

Resolved, That the committee of report.a bill 
making an increased appropriation of the public lands, 
the property of the United States, yet unappropriated, to 
all the states and territories of the union, for the pur- 
poses of free schools, academies, and the promotion 


ane diffusion of education in every part of the United 
tates. 


It is my purpose to be as brief as I may, in the 
examination of the subject embraced in the resolu- 
tions; and their importance must plead ny excuse 
if I should fatigue the attention of the house. They 
are of great and important interest; and, in my ap- 
prehension, no propositions could be subinitted to 
the consideration of congress which would have 
higher claims to urge them upon the earnest attention 
of every member in this hall. Not only are the 
oe interests of every state deeply concerned, 

ut ] maintain that the individual interest of every 
citizen in the union is most obviously involved. 
Then, as a question of either individual concernment 
or as a subject of national policy, the distribution of 
the public lands, as proposed by the resolutions, ad- 
dresses itself to the calm and dispassionate delibera- 
tion of all. 

Not being allowed the benefit of the oral argu- 
ments which may be offered in support of the pro- 
seme to reduce the price of the public lands, I 

ave devoted as much time as I could control, in the 
multifarious labors I have had to perform, in examin- 
ing the printed reports which have been made at 
various times by the committees on the public lands. 
The committee of the present corgress have already 
made a short report on the subject, which coinprises 
the views of former committees; and, in some re- 
spects, the precise phraseology and arguments. 

I will first examine the report made on this sub- 
ject by the committee of the 23d congress, as it is 
more comprehensive and elaborate, and was prepar- 
ed by the chairman, who has since filled the most 
distinguished places within the gift of his state, [Mr. 
Clay, of Alabama. ] 

The report states: 

_ “That the committee have felt it their duty to look 
into the origin of the claim of the United States to the 








* After my speech was delivered, Mr. Lawler obtain- 
ed the floor in support of his resolution, and in answer | 
to those oflered by myself and my remarks upon them. | 
He occupied a portion of the morning hour, and the 
following von moved that the resolutions which I offer- 
ed should take the same direction which his had; and 
therefore, moved their reference to the committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, so that both proposi- | 
tions could be discussed fully at the same time, and 
without such frequent interruptions, when he would 
complete his remarks: which motion, by general con- 
sent, prevailed. 

I deem it due, under the circumstances and to my 
own feelings, to offer my humble tribute of respect to 
the memory of one who was intercepted by death in 
the midst of his public career, and before he had con- 
cluded his speech, which promised to endear him to his 
state. My seat adjoined on and I knew him well. I 
esteemed him as pure in public as he was amiable and 
kind in private life. Intelligent without ostentation: 
eminently useful without vanity: purely honest for the 
love of virtue; and feeling no other incentive to ambition 
but that which characterizes an honest man; devoting 
his best talents and judgment for the interest of his 
constituents and his state, and to leave, as lie did, an 
unimpeachable reputation to his family and his country. 


Ne an me ee _ 


public domain, the better to comprehend the motives 
and inducements to the various cessions which were 
made by the states having claims to western lands, and 
the obligations incurred by the general government 
under those compacts. It is from this source that the 
titles of the United States to much the larger portion of 
the public lands is derived” 


The report then alludes te the manner in which 
the general covernaneny has acquired its claim to 
the western domain, and finally comes to the signi- 
ficant conclusion that the western states would now, 
perhaps, ‘‘be reluctant to raise the question” of the 
government’s right to the western lands. 

I should, I am sure, exhaust the patience of the 
house, and my own strength, were [ to give a par- 
ticular history of the claims of the United States to 
the western lands, and the various antecedent con- 
troversies between the colonies and different Euro- 
pean nations, relative to territorial jurisdiction and 
right of soil. In taking a brief notice of the past, 
my object will be to present some substantial prin - 
ciples upon which this subject rests, and to ex- 
plain, in some degree, the reasons for the deep in- 
terest which Maryland, as well as other of the old 
states, have always taken in the honorable and fair 
adjustment of every controversy relating to the 
western lands. It is freshin the recollection of the 
historical reader, that at one time the entire coun- 
try north of the Gulf of Mexico, to the present 
northern boundary of the United States, was called 
Virginia; and that queen Elizabeth gave sir Walter 
Raleigh a patent, almost without a name or limit. 

The patents granted afterwards to the London 
company were scarcely more definite. By that 
granted in 1609, South Virginia comprised all the 
country, including Pennsylvania, Maryland, North 
and South Carolina, from the Atlantic ocean to the 
South sea. Embryokingdoms were given away in 
a world unexplored and butlittle known. The ex- 
tent of the grants was unknown, for the magnitude 
of this continent was not comprehended at that 
time in Europe. At the date of those grants, the 
South sea was thought to approach near the Atlan- 
tic; and no one imagined that, in this latitude, it 
was some three or four thousand miles distant. Sir 
Francis Drake had seen the Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans from the same point on the Isthmus of Da- 
rien, and the proximity of the two seas was sup- 
posed to be the same along the northerncoast. The 
History of Virginia, by Stith, will show ‘that, in 
1608, a company was organized in England, and 
built a barge that could be taken to pieces, with 
which the company were directed under the com- 
mand of captain Newport, to go up the James river, 
with a view to discover the country of the Mona- 
kins; and from thence they were to proceed, carry- 
ing their barge, beyond the falls, to convey them lo the 
South sea.” 

The charter of Virginia was repeatedly forfeited. 
Maryland was carved out of its limits, as was 
North Carolina. Indeed, from Maine to Florida, 
the whole seacoast was (if I may be allowed the 
figure used by Mr. Clay, before the Virginia legis- 
lature, in speaking of the Kentucky land claims) 
shingled over with charters to various individuals 
and companies, from different nations of Europe, 
claiming title to the land, by either the right of dis- 
covery, of possession, or of conquest. 

Virginia, by the forfeiture of her charter, was 
made a royal government, and, consequently, the 
waste lands were claimed by the crown. 

By the treaty of 1768, between England and 
France, the Mississippi was established as the boun- 
dary between British America and Louisiana. 
This brought the line of Virginia very much short 
of the Pacific ocean. 

The western lands were claimed by the British 
crown, and ceded lo it by the treaty of Paris. Vir- 
ginia now ceased to claim the territory “north of 
the lakes.” 

In fine, thirteen colonies had been carved out of 
Virginia, at the period of the revolution, and Eng- 
land had relinquished to France all her claims to 
the lands west of the Mississippi river. At that 
period, the waste and unappropriated lands were 
regarded as crown lands; and during the war, the 
large states, and especially New York and Virginia, 
claimed nearly all of the western and unappropriated 
lands, because they were alleged to be comprised 
within their original charter limits. 

The colunies made common cause in the war of 
independence, and, from the very commencement 
of the revolutionary struggle, seeing its necessity as 
well as policy, were desirous of making a confede- 
rated government. The anxiety of the large states 
to have their claims recognised to all of the western 
domain, at once awakened the small states to the 
true state of the question of right and justice in this 
enlarged pretension. The small states were all wil- 
ling to make common cause against the common 





—Note by Mr. Johnson. 
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as politic as just, that what was rescued froin the 
conan enemy should be the common property of 
all. 

Maryland, ever alive to this subject, took a lead. 
ing andactive interestinit. The experience of the 
past made her sagacious as to the future. She hag 
found, that although her charter had been the mog 
liberal and her limits better defined than thoge “a 
the other colonies, still, by the adroit managemeyy 
of William Penn, she had lost much of her noptp. 
ern territory, whilst Virginia was urging claim 
a portion of her southern territory, east of the Che. 
sapeake bay, as well as to a large portion of he, 
western and southwestern territory. This lato, 
boundary is still in dispute, and ought yet to be re. 
ferred to the supreme court of the United States fo, 
its final decision. 

The large states, and especially Virginia, per. 
sisting in their pretensions, induced Maryland to 
urge the strongest arguinents to their justice; no, 
was she willing to join the confederacy until those 
arguments were listened to and their truth admitteg. 

. 1776 the convention which framed the const. 
tution of Maryland expressed its sentiments yp. 
equivocally on this subject, in the following resoly. 
tion: 

“Resolved, unanimously, That it is the opinion of this 
convention that the very extensive claim of the state of 
Virginia to the back lands hath no foundation in jys. 
tice, and that if the same or any like claim is admitted 
the freedom of the small states and the liberties of Ame. 
rica may be thereby greatly endangered: this conyep- 
tion being firmly persuaded that. if the dominion ove; 
those lands should be established by the blood and 
treasure of the United States, such lands ought to be 
considered as a common stock, to be parcelled out at 
proper times into convenient, free, and independent 
governments.” 

As a matter of justice, the ground Maryland took 
was right, and calculated to promote it; and asa 
measure of political wisdom,it was sagacious. She 
foresaw that to give those large states all they de. 
sired would be worse than political folly—it would 
be political suicide; to confederate with them would 
be but placing herself between the upper end the 
nether millstone. At the adoption of the present 
constitution she stood equal in political power with 
New York. Each, underthe constitution, were al- 
lowed six representatives in congress. How have 
things changed! By therecent apportionment bill, 
Marylard has eight and New York forty; and, at the 
same ratio, in forty vears, Maryland will have about 
fonr and New York s1txty—all consolidated and 
united. I ty be however, before that period ar- 
rives, it will be for the interest of New York as 
well as of the other states, that she will divide into 
twostates. Suchisthe contrast now. How would 
it have been had not Maryland urged the surrender 
of the western lands claimed by New York and 
Virginia? The small states would long since have 
been overshadowed in political influence, and their 
impoverished soil been abandoned. 

Although all the states had signed the articles of 
confederation in 1799, save Maryland, she still per- 
sisted in declining, and, in a most masterly and i- 
resistible argument, instructed her delegates in 
congress to refuse assent until the states should re- 
linquish their unjust pretensions. In their ins‘ruc- 
tions, the general assembly of Maryland say to their 
delegates that— 

“Having conferred upon you a trust of the highest 
nature, it is evident we place great confidence in yout 
integrity, abilities, and zeal to promote the general we 
fare of the United States, and the particular interest 0! 
this state, where the latter is not incompatible with the 
former; but to add greater weight to your proceedings 
in congress, and take away all suspicions that the opl- 
nions you there deliver and the votes you give may 
the mere opinions of individuals, and not resulring irom 
your knowledge of the sense and deliberate judgmen! 
of the state you represent, we think it our duty to 10 
struct as followeth on the subject of the confederation; 
a subject in which, unfortunately, a supposed difference 
of interest has produced an ps equal division ol 
sentiment among the several states comprising the 
union. We say a supposed difference of interests; for, 
if local attachments and prejudices, and the avarice and 
ambition of individuals, would give way to the dictates 
of a sound policy, founded on the principles of jusuce; 
(and no other policy but what is founded on those 10 
mutable principles deserves to be called sound,) we 
flatter ourselves this apparent diversity of interes's 
would soon vanish, and all the states would confederate 
on terms mutually advantageous to all; for they woul 
then perceive that no other confederation than one $9 
formed can be lasting. Although the pressure of 1m- 
mediate calamities, the dread of their continuance, 
from the appearance of disunion, and some other pec” 
liar circumstances, may have induced some states 0 
accede to the present confederatien, contrary to thell 
own interests and judgments, it requires no great share 
of foresight to predict that, when those causes cease 1° 
operate, the states which have thus acceded to the co”- 





iederation will consider it as no longer binding, and W! 
agerly embrace the first occasio. of asserting thei! 
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1 from the [.— ; Ny : Tr ov i } ; th 
> ependence. Isit pos-;ryland not only defended her own territory, but;the southern portions of the same, which, with 
TOperty of Fg just te ae anal to cae tabatenal ribet at liberally gave her treasure and sent her troops to | Kast Florida, were purchased of Spain by the Uni- 
k 4 sible wn “ which, in our judgment, they have not the | protect the remotest portions of her sister states. ted States in 1819, for five millions of dollars. The 
ok a lead. Fa prey oe vo of exclusive right, will use with greater) She refused to sign the articles of confederation | articles of agreement and cession between the Uni- 
NCE Of the Fa ssa are the increase of wealth and power oriyae unless they should contain some provision for set- | ted States and Georgia explicitly declare «that all 
n he had froma those territories, when acquired, an Ee We tling the question as to the Western domain. She /|the lands ceded by this agreement to the United 
n thon St FF have displayed in their Re ane b nirit which | Tesisted the claims of particular states, as an extra- | States shall, after satisfying the above-mentioned 
an eee of F © think not. bie De aia’ hatin so extravagant, | Vagant pretence of right, inconsistent with reason | payment of one million two hundred and fifty 
ent + hath prompted them ‘ieineliite of justice, soincompati- | and repugnant to justice; she contended that what | thousand dollars to the state of Georgia, and the 
deri. > 80 repugnant arivelceiiniio of all the states, will urge | Was rescued from the common enemy, by the com- | grants recognised by the preceding conditions, be 
; tt alm to & ble oe pene 1 oppression to injustice. If they m ham mon effort, ought of right to be acommon property, '! considered as a common fund, for the use and benefit 
a" ot 3 ng HS to a superiority of wealthand strength to | to enure forever for the common benefit of all the | of the United States, Georgia included, and shall be 
his | her | a ress, by open force, their less wealthy and less pow- | states. The position which Maryland thus took faithfully disposed of for that purpose, and for no 
a erful neighbors, yet depopulation, and, conerauanty. was approved by several of the states, and most of | other use or purpose whatsoever.” 
‘Stat . te § the impoverishment of those states, will necessar f i them contended, on similar grounds, for a partici-| The cession on the part of Virginia, which may 
es for Fe low, which, by an unfair construction of the cone a pation in the public lands. be considered as the most important, from the mag- 
i J ration, may is May ped é een the adorn cCaUahey: On the Ist of February, 1779, Delaware signed | nitude of the territory comprehended within the 
irylc ei |) common rey oS ee Vineiive indisputably posssesed the articles; but her act of accession was accompa- | grant, after specifying certain conditions, requiring, 
my to & Spe iive red "cette country to which she has nied with the following resolutions : among other things, the United States to reimburse 
intil t! ot c= oaitn what would be the probable consequence | Resolved, That this state think it necessary, for the | the expenses which Virginia had incurred in defend- 
se ary a rs Maryland of such an undisturbed and undisputed | peace and safety of the state, to be included in the | ing the territory, explicitly states that the lands ce- 
oe ij ted. possession? They cannot escape the least discerning, | Union; that a moderate extent of limits Seen ie as-| ded ‘shall be considered as @ common fund, for the 
deg x P “Virsinia, by selling on the most moderate terms a signed for wipe of om sisi v on eS e . picnll use and benefit of such of the United States as 
Sune J call proportion of the lands in question, would draw | §ippi or South sea; and that the Unite eee wor of [lave become, or shall become, members of :the con- 
MS resolu. FP into her treasury vast sums of money; and, "4 Brovors xine + penne ae Pagan ought to have power of| federation or federal alliance of the said states, Vir- 
omar ig pp Bo the.gums ailing from such sles wot er dale, That this stato consider themselves | itia inclusive, according to their usual respective 
the state of [Ey sna taxes comparatively low, with the lands and taxes justly entitled to a right, in common with the members | P tsk 11 be faithf _ db c ro ae nary sy 
tiun in jus JF of the adjacentstate, would quickly drain the state thus | of the Union, to that extensive tract of country which | 47d shall be faithfully and bona fide disposediof for ~ 
sadmitted, disadvantageoully cireumstanced of its most useful in- | lies to the westward of the frontier of the United States, | purpose, and for no ather use or purpose whatsoever. 
esofAme. fe habitants’ its wealth and its consequence in the scale the property of which was not vested in, or granted to, By the treaty of 1803, France ceded | Louisiana 
is conven- JE of the confederated states would sink, of course. A | individuals at the commencement of the present war; | to the United States, for which the United States 
inion over JF claim so injurious to more than one half, if not to the that the same hath been or may be gained from the | agreed to pay that nation fifteen millions of dollars. 
lood and fF whole of the United States, ought to be supported by the king of Great Britain, or the native Indians, by the | Then, viewing the public lands as having been ac- 
ght to be clearest evidence of the right; yet what evidence of | blood and treasure of all, and ought therefore to be @ | quired by conquest, by purchase, or by cession, there 
he Out at that right has been produced? What arguments . “ "| png cleo Pd granted out on terms beneficial | ;. 1, avoiding the conclusion that they are the com- 
dependent mao sont pees pp Borde oe roe t New York led the way to effect the compromise. se PrOpeNy of yer United ey . which each 
‘land took tation. We are convinced policy and justice require | In February, 1780, the legislature of that state a th as an tlerest in proportion to is significance 
| ation. ra vy . ue Union. 
; and asa that a country unsettled at the commencement of this | passed an act “to facilitate the completion of the The cl + fie ] f th ts of 
ious. She war, claimed by the British crown, and ceded to it by the | articles of confederation and perpetual union among | + 7€ yt aah ; specine eth “s 4 fe yes bt 
l they de. treaty of Paris, if wrested from the common enemy | the United States of America.” This act declared a inte. as vie vapor and snadcow eae 
~it would by the blood and treasure of the thirteen States, should | that the territory which she ceded “should be and we the on ject, could any have existed, and clearly 
em would be considered as a common property, subject to be pat- | enure for the use and benefit of such of the United | Sows that congress has no other power, if it is 
rand the celled out by congress into free, convenient, pne parc’ States as should become members of the federal — fo ws trust, as an agent created by the states, 
le present pencent | apis pay ee ey ahall eter alliance of the said slates, and for no other use or pur- | “ benn sy dawg og Pinks: cig pewers than hyo 
Sever with ies, as the wisdom of fat assembly pose whatsoever.” poe be “yd an 4 te aie e “a semen fe »”” for 
1, Were al. ST hus convinced, we should betray the trust reposed Maryland, having succeeded so far as to arouse oh ay ‘- rpapteade A, ° states of the Union, ra 
How have in us by our constituents, were we to authorise you to | Other states to a sense of the importance of the ques- pis st h, eiugg ~ pas a yo brige o ae 
ment bill, ratify on their behalf the confederation, unless it be | tion in relation to the western domain, to prevent i; ya rer ot 4M) ithficll i ae di ‘ 
ind, at the further explained. We have coolly and dispassionately | the injurious impression that irreconcilable dissen- |“! ey Tor the J e fat sb agg 0 digest 
ave about considered the subject; we have weighed probable in- | sion existed among the states, signed the articles of | ?98¢¢ of for that purpose, and for no other use or 
dated and conveniencies and hardships against the sacrifice of | confederation on the Ist of March, 1781, protesting, | PU7 pose whatsoever. 
eriod ar- just and essential rights; and do instruct you notto agree | toweyer, at the same time, against any inference| It must be apparent to all that, as a eommon._pro- 
eMnck 4 to the confederation unless an article or articles be ad-) pains drawn that she had by so doing, relinquished perty, designed in the articles of cession to be 
hy 3 ” ded thereto in conformity with our declaration. Should nak ghelen'te& haatiel ation in the western lands: | granted for the benefit of all of the states, and not 
easiteey We succeed in obtaining such article or agen then but assigned as her A that ” | for the partial benefit of a part of the states, that any 
surretiet E> Tederacy.m 7) “mpoweres (0 accede 10 UNS SON" __* Whereas, ithas been said that the common enemy | wade of distribution or appropriation which is pat 
os 1 i ” is encouraged, this state not acceding to the contea- | ° m ms . . > 
rk Bata rslaton the confer | esto to fope fat he union of the er states mn | rest vieation th of the language aod ten 
t theit eiMerg 1 in civine protection be dissalved, and therefore prosecute the war in expec- | {tan of the acts of cession. So far as they have been 
and ther Hj in opposing the enemy, and in giving prote the | tation of an event so disgraceful to America; and our | or may be appropriated for objects of national de- 
: _— and aid to the adjoining states. Indeed, set * friends and illustrious ally are impressed with an idea | fence—so far as they have been sold and the pro- 
irticles of darkest hour of the revolution, her zeal and pa rio | that the common cause would be promoted by our form- | eeeds paid into the treasury, the government has 
still per- ism stood pre-eminent. For, after general Wash- | ally acceding to the confederation; this general assem- ie ; “ 
. y ing acted faithfully; but so far as they have been ap 
ly and ir- ington had been defeated on Long Island, and com- | bly, conscious that this state hath, from the commence- jlied to state, and not national purposes—so far as 
ogates in pelled to evacuate New York and Philadelphia, and | ment of the war, strenuously exerted herself in the the eine tenem smelted ta sethaides ddahie tarts 
hould re- to retreat into New Jersey witli the whole amount | common cause,'and fully satisfied that, if no formal AD a th Pe ht h ats , d 
r instrue- of his force, consisting of but three thousand men, | confederation was to take place, it is the fixed deter- fo aie Wee ‘oe nah ns il th ae the hast 
vy to their a majority of that army were Marylanders; and | mination of this state to continue her exertions to the |/or the like purposes to all the states, the govern- 
‘ Marylan d. as if to give ahi her and more indubita- | Uttermost, agreeably to the faith pledged in the Union; | ment has acted in direct violation of the very lan- 
ste bi deny tof h ° fdelit 8 an af lahbben: from an earnest desire to conciliate the affection of the | guage and spirit of the compacts. _ 
1e highest ee oe ae wer A to t ne eee weer de P ‘d sister states, to convince the world of an unalterable The government has acted, in its unmeasured 
e in your dence, and of her confidence in the wisdom and | pecolution to support the independence of the United | |jberality towards the western states, with great 
heral wer patriotism of the commander-in-chief in this disas- | States, and the alliance with his Most Christian Ma injustice to the old states; an injustice which is 
conagh trous epoch of the war, elected at that very neti jesty, and to — forever any he | oi doubly severe upon those ‘ala states whose limits 
aceedings vidaale acware fait cary seeimviat Setisa tet 0. ee recent ‘to Great ey ya Pr oni comparatively small, and whose means of fain 
ood ceived his appvintment, 16 general Washington’s | Great Britain, by the treaty of peace of 1783, re- | aC Ave nent Mig | hey fo Wivetiic ond} Na gener 
A bom camp, at the head of seventeen hundred men whom |linquished «to the a States * — ns se 5 parpaess ee ne, A Aa Te eee eee 
‘udgoment he had marched from Maryland. And the indi- | government property and territorial rights 0 “ae ne . 
judgment vidual who received this iepelitment to the chief | same, and every part thereof.” The government has given to the western states 
deration; executive station of Maryland was the same who| To the relinquishment of what “property and ni ane he pe part of the public lands, for the 
lifference had, in the congress of 1775, nominated general | erritorial rights’’ did this treaty allude, if it was not purposes of education in those states and territo- 
vision of Washington to the commaud of the continental | to the Crown lands (for all the vacant unsold land | ries in which the lands are situated. And thus has 
ising the army > was claimed as such) that were known to be situ- | been carved out of the general property of the whole 
ests; for, If in‘error ds to this latter fact, the distinguished | ated within the limits of the charte-s of Massachu- | nation, which congress solemnly piedged itself to 
arice and member from Massachusets may be able, and if so, | setts, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, North | appropriate only for the benefit of all, this vast 
2 dictates I -bee"him. te iaevett no Bur I do not perceive Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia; the char- | amount for the local and exclusive benefit of a part. 
Leni hifta ep ke cana . ters of all of which extended bis aggre Ra the | Have not the oe “res = Sy say truly 
s seat. ; : san? Ne ork had an|asuperior—claim to a like proportionate appropri- 
und,) we [stand not here toeulogize Maryland. The sel san ye Ral het ey ait of the vd thwestern ter- ation of the public property for the same purpose? 
interests tory of the revolution sufficiently tells her praise ; | indefinite claim toa part of the northw P yas j tant i : 
nfederate the tribute of approbation has been amply accorded | ritory. ey _ | 1s not education equally as athox? we vps ak esa 
2y woul to her, by poet by orator, and by historian, but by| Then, under the treaty of peace with Great Bri-| of the nation h ae ld _ ret —< th nd is it not as 
n one $0 None has her eonduet been more eloquently spoken tain, which met the entire concurrence of the thir- expensive in the olc _ af is 5 e new states? 
re of im- of than by the distinzuished member from Massa- | teen states, Virginia included, the United States Can this government, 1 wall ask, consider itself as 
inuance, chusetts * Mr webs when, in his splendid eu- | became entitled to the western domain. acting in honest and just faith as long as it omits to 
ner pecu- low : J : Lafayette. h This right, in some degree, became qualified by | make similar appropriatious of the public lands to 
states to osy upon the life and character of Lafayette, he ait in the | the old states, for purposes of education? The an- 
their thrillingly alluded to the zeal and patriotism of the the acquiescence of the general government in the | the old s : ny P ' e aj 
secu ladies and inerchants of Baltimore, in this the dark- | subsequent act of cession of those states within | propriations have oa made for state, not national 
‘cease 10 est hours of the strucele for independence. What | whose limits the unappropriated lands were situa- | purposes; they were of a character that might have 
the con have said has beet meeiie to eae that, whilst | ted. a bee sae to all the ~er Is it in good faith to: 
and wil he ene d desolated other states, Ma-| Georgia, in 1802, relinquished to the United | restrict them to a part only? 
‘no thei og. OVeavewe on : pyre isi wthe en-| The number of acres which the government has 
ing theif RPE SEs. CO aR Ie | States her western lands, comprising no é a t of the Mississippi 
*General Thomas Johnson, Hire states of Mississippi and Alabama, excepting | given to the new states east of the Mississippi 
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amounts to 7,909,903. If the same policy be pur- 
sued with the territory west of the Mississippi, (as 
it ought to be, provided it be extended to the old 
states also,) the number of acres which will be «4 
propriated in that region will be 6,666,666 ;* mak- 
ing an aggregate of 14,576,569 acres, which, at two 
dollars per acre, will make the enormous amount of 
$29,153,138, given exclusively to a particular sec- 
tion of the country, from the common property of 
the nation. 

This calculation is placing the land at the low 
rice of two dollars per acre, (much of it has sold 
or ten dollars, and, intrinsically, on an average, It 
is worth, I believe, more than five;) and Seybert has 
shown that, before the reduction of the government 
price, it averaged more than two dollars per acre; 
which will make, when the western country shall 
have been settled, land worth, perhaps, seventy or 
eighty millions of dollars of the general property of 
the nation, which congress will have given for local 
state benefits. 

In addition to this vast amount of land which has 
been given to the western states for purposes of ed- 
ucation they have received two and a half per cent. 
on the sales of the public lands, and large grants, for 
purposes of internal improvements. The amount of 
money which the general government has expended 
in the purchase and management of the puolic lands, 
including interest thereon is upwards of forty-nine 
millions of dollars. In 1831, it was $48,077,551, 
including interest. This amount has _ been 
chiefly paid by the old states, and much of 
their wealth has been drawn from them, while the 
amount of money which had been paid into the 
treasury from the sales of the public lands up to 
1831 is but $37,272,713; therefore the national trea- 
sury had not, at that time, been reimbursed, by in- 
cluding interest, by $10,804,838. And yet this 
congress is gravely asked—by whom? not the peo- 
ple; but by a few honorable members—to reduce the 
price of the western lands ! 

Nor should congress refuse to grant to the old 
states their fair distributive share of the public lands 
for the purposes of education; and, if they are true 
to themselves, they will insist upon the grant. Ma- 
ryland contains 8,960,000 acres; at the ratio of one- 
thirty-sixth part, she would be entitled to 298,665 
acres; which, at two dollars per acre, would amount 


' tothe sui of $597,330, as a rate fund for com- 


mon schools and academies. United with her pre- 
sent school fund, this amount would enable her to 
diffuse more generally the benefits of education 
throughout the entire state. By the adoptior of such 
a policy, the like benefits would result to every state 
in the Union. Pennsylvania would be entitled to 
995,732 acres, and all the rest of the old states to an 
amount proportionate to their limits. But I shail 
allude to this subject more particularly in another 
part of my remarks. In 1821 the legislature of Ma- 
ryland passed the following resolutions : 

“Resolved by the general assembly of Maryland, “hat 
each of the United States has an equal right to partici- 
pate in the benefit of the public lands, the common 
property of the Union. 

“Resolved, That the states in whose favor congress 
have not made appropriations of land for the purposes 
of education are entitled to such appropriations as will 
correspond, in a just proportion with those heretofore 
made in favor of the other states.” 

Another resolution was passed, inviting the at- 
tention of the legislatures of the several states to 
the subject, and also their representatives in con- 

ress, 

These resolutions were accompanied by a report 
from Mr. Maxcy to the senate of Maryland, which, 
for clear, irresistible reasoning. and enlightened 
policy, is second to no report that has ever been 
made on the subject. If the report of Mr. Clay (I 
mean the Arnerican statesinan) on the subject of 
the westera lands should be decided as more able, 
it would be for the reason that Plato gave why one 
of Demosthenes’s orations was better than the rest, 
‘‘because it was the longest’? Most of the states 
ot favorable responses to the resolutions of Mary- 
and, and the subject was brought before congress. 
Congress delayed action, upon the ground that to 
grant lands to the old states might, for the time, re- 
tard the payment of the national debt, and derange, 
in some degree, the sinking fund system; but I will, 
before [ conclude, allude more particularly to the 
propositions and reports made in relation to the 

ublic lands as a fund foreducation. Thatdebthas 
een paid off; the nation is free from debt; so that 
argument cannot be now used. And congress shonld 
now pay a debt of gratitude—no, sir, not a debt of 
gratitud>, but a debt of justice—to the old states. 





* This is predicated upon the calculation that Louisi- 
ana contains, according to Mr. Seybert’s estimate, 
200,000,000 acres; but it contains 750,000,000 by Sena- 
tor Clay’s estimate, which would more than double the 
amount. 


Justice is all thatthey ask, and it is what they have 
a right to require. 

I have dwelt much longer upon this branch of 
the subject than I had intended; and, before I pro- 
ceed to that part of the report of the committee 
which relates to the reduction of the price of the 
public lands, I will make a remark or two upon a 
portion of the report which alludes to the relative 
power of the government and the new states, in the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain. 

The report states ‘that the committee do not pro- 

ose a discussion of the question whether, in the 
anguage of some of the acts of cession referred to, 
the new states have been admitted into the union 
with ‘the same rights of sovereigniy, freedom, and 
independence, as the other states,’ nor whether 
there is strict propriety in the declaration, to be 
found in all the acts and resolutions of congress for 
the admission of new states, that they are ‘‘admit- 
ted into the union on an equal footing with the 
original states, in all respects whatever.’ It is not 
now, (the committee state,) and we hope it never 
may be necessary lo inquire how far the want of emi- 
nent domain, the power lo dispose of or tax soul with- 
in her limits, is compatible with the ‘sovereignty’ of a 
slate; nor to show that the original states, from the 
time cf their independence, and at the date of the 
several compacts, had that right.” 

Then, to come back to the immediate considera- 
tion of the report: The committee hold that the 
right of eminent domain, the right to dispose of and 
to tax soil are essential attributes of state sovereignty. 
These attributes may exist in a sovereign state; but 
to make these powers attach to, and be possessed 
by, the new states, pre-supposes the fact, that, 
when a state is admitted into the union, with equal 
political and municipal powers, it becomes, by that 
admission, a sovereign state. It might be saying 
too much, Mr. Speaker, though I think not, to as- 
sert that there is not absolute sovereignty in either 
the general government or in a state government. 

This feature and argument of the report are pe- 
culiar. It half asserts, half yields, the right of a 
state to tax and dispose of the national property 
within its limits, and dwells ipon the word ‘sover- 
eignty”’ with much stress. The ground is not bold- 
ly taken in the report, that the power of the wes- 
tern states over the unappropriated lands is para- 
mount to the authority of the general government, 
but an inference is clearin every mind that an at- 
tempt is made to inculcate such a doctrine. I 
know that the bold position was asserted, a few 
years ago, bv the chief magistrate of Illinois, (go- 
vernor Edwards.) The same views are also urged 
in one or two other reports which have been made 
to this house; and I have before me resolutions and 
an address from a public meeting held in Indiana, 
uneqnivocally asserting it. 

Before distinguished members on this floor com- 
init themselves in favor of such doctrines, I would 
warn them to look at the past. Before they use 
their powerful names in urging their states to take 
such rash grounds, I would admonish them to re- 
flect upon the results of all the controversies which 
have existed between state decisions, both legisla- 
tive and judicial, and those of the national legisla- 
ture and judiciary; to examine well the eonstitu- 
tion, and the powers delegated to congress and the 
supreme court under that instrnment. 

The term “state sovereignty” is used in almost 
every document and public address, as if it were 
conceded on all sides that each of the states of this 
union really possessed unqualified, absolute, na- 
tional authority and privileges. If I were to at- 
tempt to explain the philosophy of the error (if the 
terms are admissible) which controls the course of 
so many gentlemen, in both state and national 
councils, in their interpretation of the constitution, 
the powers of the general government and the 
states, I would trace it to their superficial examina- 
tion of the subject; to their adopting the opinions of 
prominent men as their guides, without examining 
the date of their opinions, and the attendant circum- 
stances which may have elicited them. Such opin- 
ions are often found to be contradictory in them- 
selves, yet easily reconcileable with the times and 
incidents which may have given rise to them. 
Another cause of error is the omission, on the part 
of too many — men of the present day, to draw 
a distinction between the limited powers given to 
the old confederacy and the great mass of powers 
reserved at that time by the states--the increased 
powers given by the present constitution to the 
general government, and the more limited powers 
reserved under that instrument by the states. They 
too frequently use the arguments of distinguished 
gentlemen who were opposed to the adoption of the 
constitution, as the true rule of interpretation after 
its adoption. They use the arguments of those 
who were in favor of the old confederacy, as proof 





that the states should have all the powers possessed 


SS 
under it, and that the general governmeut should be 
as impotent as the old confederacy; not sufficiently 
reflecting that, though opposed by gteat names th, 
constitution was adopted, and became potential, 
with all the numerous and very great powers in. 
grafted uyfon it, and became supreme within tp, 
scope of the powers delegated. Such gentleme,, do 
injustice to themselves, as well as injury to the 
fame of those great names whom they quote. ‘ 

I greatly respect the influence of authority, byt 
I venerate ina higher degree the weight of argy. 





ment and reason. That individual who takes ag 
his political creed the acts, sayings, and writings 
of any one leading politician, from youth to the 
grave, through every vicissitude of government and 
modification of policy, may spare himself much 
reading and reflection; but I much question jf ho 
will ever be able to render himself either eminent 
or useful. Such men are like the mildewed ang 
sickly plants that vegetate beneath the shades of thy 
ample oak, bearing neither character nor name 
They may creep around its rough trunk, and cray| 
to some weak and decayed bough, may be occa. 
sionally cheered by some faint sunbeam, but they 
give no strength, and ouly obstruct the healthful ai; 
from the noble tree. 

I like to see every public or private man in this 
nation standing erect, like the native forest tree, 
and proudly supporting himself. It is such mney 
who are really the pillars of state. 

Mr. Jefferson was opposed to that feature in the 
constitution, before its adoption, which rendered 
the president eligible for re-election; vet, after the 
instrument was adopted, did Mr. Jefferson refuse 
toserve a second term inthe presidency? All know 
that he did not. 

In the last powerful speech which Patrick Henry 
made in the Virginia convention, against the adop. 
tion of the constitution, he said, if the constitution 
were adopted, ““My head, my hand, and my heart, 
shall be free to retrieve the loss of liberty, and remove 
the defects of that system in a constitutional way, 
I wish not to go to violence, but will wait with hope 
that the spirit which predominated in the revolu- 
tion is not yet gone, nor the cause of those who are 
attached to the revolution yet lost; I shall, there. 
fore patiently wait, in expectation of seeing thu 
government changed, so as to be compatible with the 
safety, liberty, and happiness, of the people.” 

What cid Patrick Henry say after the constitu- 
tion was adopted? When his own beloved Virgi- 
nia was arraying herself against the laws of con- 
gress, Patrick Henry, at the age of sixty-three, gnit 
his repose and his retirement, to become a candi- 
date for a seat in the state legislature, in order to 
oppose the course of his state. In his address to 
the people he said: “If ever you recur to another 
change, you may bid adieu forever to representa- 
tive government. You can never exchange the pre- 
sent government bui for a monarchy.” 

Luther Martin made an address to the legisla- 
ture of Maryland, stating with unparralleled power 
and ability why he hadin convention opposed the 
adoption of the constitution, which, in my humble 
judgment, is much the ablest paper ever written 
against the adoption of the constitution; but he did 
not hesitate, a3 all well know who have read his 
many masterly arguments, to give all of the provi- 
sions in that instrument, after its adoption, a ration: 
al and effective construction. 

Under the old confederacy congress was not au- 
thorized to adopt an efficient system of revenue; it 
could levy quotas on the states, but could not en- 
force their observance. It was fettered as to com- 





merce; and, in the language of chief justice Jay, 
‘prior to the date of the constitution, the people 
had not any national tribunal to which they could 
resort for justice; the distribution of justice was 
then confined to state judicatories, in whose instl- 
tution and organization the people of the other 
states had no participation, and over whom they 
had not the least control. There was then no ge- 
neral court of appellate jurisdiction, by which the 
errors of state courts, affecting either the nation at 
large or the citizens of any other state, could be 
revised and corrected. Each state was obliged to 
acquiesce in the measure of justice which another 
state might yield to heror to her citizens; and that, 
even in cases where state considerations were no 
always favorable to the most exact measure.— 
‘Lhere was danger that from this source animosities 
would in time result; and, as the transition from 
animosities to hostilities was frequent in the history 
of independent states, a common tribunal for the 
termination of controversies became desirable, from 
motives both of justice and of policy. 

Prior also to that period the United States had, by 
taking a place among the nations of the earth, be- 
come amenable to the laws of nations; and it was 
their interest, as well as their duty, to provide that 





those laws should be respected and obeyed, 0 
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their national character and capacity the United 
States were responsible to foreign nations for the 
conduct of each state, relative to the laws of na- 
tions and the performance of treaties; and there 
the inexpediency of referring all such questions to 
state courts, and particularly to the courts of de- 
linquent states, became apparent. While all the 
states were bound to protect each, and the citizens 
of each, it was highly proper and reasonable that 
they should be in a capacity not only to cause jus- 
tice to be done to each, and the citizens of each, 
but also to cause justice to be done by each, and 
the citizens of each; and that not by violence and 
force, but in a stable, sedate, and regular course of 
judicial procedure.” 

In more than one hundred instances have the 
courts of the union decided upon the acts and claims 
of the various states; and of that number fifteen 
were of Maryland—more than from any other state 
jin the union: and, of all the old states, Delaware, 
which was the first to adopt the constitution, is, I 
believe, the only exception; and in every case the 
decision of the national courts has been sustained. 

Massachusetts pronounced the embargo uncon- 
stitutional; Pennsylvania opposed the excise law; 
Connecticut denied that her militia should be com- 
manded in time of war by officers appointed by the 
national executive; Maryland and Ohio sought to 
tax the branches of the United States Bank; Ken- 
tucky set up her land laws: yet each and all were 
quieted by the decision of the national tribunals. 
Pennsylvania had her forces in the field, yet the 
national laws and authorities prevailed. More re- 
cently one of the southern states arrayed herself 
against the laws of congress. I allude to these his- 
torical facts in no spirit of unkindness, but as his- 
torical facts that teach a salutary warning. Nor 
do | wish to range over so expansive a debate as 
arose on Foot’s famous land resolutions in the sen- 
ate, where the whole doctrine of state interposition 
and state sovereignty was discussed for months, 
with an ability never surpassed by any deliberative 
asseinbly. But, as an American, I cannot regret 
that that discussion was had; I do not regret it, 
because it elevated the American name without 
destroying the American union, and opened a new 
and brilliant leaf in the volume of American genius. 
. It was a conflict, in my apprehension, more sub- 
lime than the warring of contending elements. It 
was a conflict of mind, where mind met and sub- 
dued mind. The occurrence to which I allude 
formed a new epoch in the history of this nation, 
and presented a spectacle of the highest sublimity. 
Ido not use the word ‘“sublimity” in the august 
sense of bookmen: of old ocean, when the elements 
iret its vast bosom into fearful terror; of the grand 
prarie on fire, which forces the heavens to reflect 
its lurid light, and fills the mind with an idea of 
immensity of flame; of the pale and blue mountain 
crag, which lifts its aspiring head to the heavens, 
as if to defy the terror of the lightning and the 
thunders; nor of the wild and headlong cataract, 
which precipitates itself from the fearful height 
above, to the abyss below, dashes its angry waters 
into foam, and hangs its spray and its rainbow in 
the heavens, as a trophy of its awful power and 
sublimity. I have seen all this; but there is a sub- 
lime spectacle which has struck me with more pe- 
culiar force, and one which reminds me more of 
the influence and power of Daniel Webster’s great 
speech on that memorable occasion. It is the con- 
fluence of the Missouri and the Mississippi, or the 
silent meeting of the Ohio with the Mississippi. 
There is no awful terror there which astonishes re- 
flection, no dreadful noise that subdues the senses; 
but you see the meeting of mighty waters; you see 
avast river swallowing up, without commotion, 
vast rivers; you see that great ‘father of waters” 
flowing on in sullen and silent grandeur, as if it re- 
ceived no aid, as if it were unconscious that there 
Were other streams. You are not amazed at its 
breadth, nor its depth, but you are awed at its 
qulet, sublime silence and power. Your mind is 
hot alarmed or astonished, but forced to reflect. 


was accused—no matter how wrongfully, he was 
still accnsed—with having been an accessary of 
the Hartford convention, which was charged with 
having had the design of a dissolution of the union: 
in the same breath he was called a consolidationist, 
and a federalist, and an opposer of the war. Un- 
der such a cloud of prejudice he rose in his senate 
place, and by a mighty effort of mind, such as his- 
tory furnishes but one parallel to, in its influence 
upon a nation, and that the master effort of the great 
Cicero, he dashed back the angry waters to their 
fountains, to flow on in future in their usual and 
well-defined courses. It was a victory more glo- 
rious than any won on the battle-field—a victory 
without carnage. It was the triumph of intellect 
controlling intellect, and staying ievsics] hostili- 
ties by the moral force of reason and the sublime 
eloquence of wisdom. 

The hero chief of the presidency, who had added 
lustre to the arms of his country, and covered his 
brow with perennial laurels amid the savannas and 
morasses of the south; who had defeated, on the 
plains of New Orleans, Wellington’s gallant sol- 
diers of the peninsula, iron-willed as he was, was 
subdued by that speech, and became ultra, as all 
sudden converts do. He sent, after that speech, 
his proclamation abroad, more ultra national than 
Webster’s speech, and never thought more of pub- 
lishing General Haynes’s able speech in letters of 
gold. 

In the days of Cicero there were one hundred 
and fifty of the speeches of Cato, the censor, ex- 
tant; and although he flourished less than a century 
befure the former, yet Cicero asks, in his dialogue, 
‘what living or lately deceased orator has read 
them?” I might ask, though it would not be in 
place, how many of the orators, who figure in the 
present age, will find a reader in the next—who 
will search out, and read, their evanescent produc- 
tions on constitutional construction and policy of 
government. By the bill of the eminent statesman 
of the west, asalntary compromise united the whole 
south in its support, and quieted, it could be hoped, 
all collisions between state and national jurisdic- 
tion. 

Daniel Webster’s speech, and Henry Clay’s com- 
promise bill, should gain each the gratitude of in- 
dividuals most immediately interested in that con- 
test, and of the nation. What has been the effect 

upon individuals, is not my province to inquire. 
It is true that Rochefoucault has a maxim, that 
«whenever you do an individual a service beyond 
his power to repay you, he is sure to become your 
enemy, in order to cancel the obligation.” I will 
let others judge of its truth, if it is true, and make 
its application, if it has any. ButI fear I have di- 
gressed somewhat from the subject, and will return 
to its examination. 

The federal government has less power than the 
houses of parliament in England. The latter are 










is not confined to taxation. That is not the only mode 
in which it might be displayed. The question is, in 
truth, a question of supremacy; and, if the right of the 
states to tax the means employed by the general gov- 
ernment be conceded, the declaration that the consti- 
tution and the laws made in pursuance thereof shall be 
the supreme law of the land is empty and unmeaning 
declamation ” 

A sovereign state can have a standing army— 
may lay imposts, duties, and may levy war against 
a foreign state or government; and nostate is sove- 
reign that cannot exercise these essential attributes 
of sovereignty: yet all the states are expressly in- 
hibited from doing so by the constitution. They 
have yielded up those powers to the general gov- 
ernment. Then, a state, to be sovereign, must 
first destroy the constitution, and rebel successfull 
against it. The right of revolution is not a consti- 
tutional right, but is an instinctive, natural right, 
overrulling all written law. Whilst all admit that 
doctrine against intolerable oppression, as a der- 
nier resort, none are willing, because none think it 
necessary, to resort to it: Instead of the sword to 
settle domestic differences, the American people 
appeal to, and use successfully, the moral artillery 
of reason. 

‘* Sovereignty,” like the word ‘same,’’ is used in 
the Virginia and other acts of cession in a relative, 
comparative, and conventional sense. With other 
restricted rights of ‘“‘sovereignty” of the states is 
that to ‘“cispose of or tax the soil’? of the United 
States within the limits of the western states. 
There are no derelict lands in the western states. 
What is not owned by the states, or has not been 
purchased from the United States by individuals, 
or given away by the United States for specific 
purposes, is owned by the United States, for which 
the general government has given a valuable con- 
sideration. Are the forts in the old States, which 
are owned by the government, taxed for state pur- 
poses? They are not. Are they more the property 
of the government than the lands for which the 
government, has paid a greater amount of money? 

The distinction should be borne in mind, for it 
is obvious, between the right of jurisdielion and 
the right of soil. The municipal influence of a 
state pervades its entire limits. The right to seize 
upon, and appropriate, the soil or property of the 
general government, cannot be exercised by any 
state inthe union. Then, if the western states de- 
sire the land of the United States within their 
limits, and are unwilling to effect their wishes by 
violating the law and the principle of the deca- 
logue, they must possess it by purchase; and I will 
not deny their right to purchase, as individuals do, 
the public lands, and on the same conditions. That | 
condition of the act of congress which exempts the 
land from taxation for five years after it has been 
sold is looked upon as injurious to the interest of 
the western states. That condition was annexed 





governed by no fixed, written constitution. The 
common law of usage regulates, in some degree, 
the sphere of their actions; and the vagueness of 
their power, undefined and uncontrollable, (for the 
veto has become obsolete,) is asserted, nor will 
either house define the limits of its power. 

The general government of the United States, 
on the other hand, has been shorn of, or rather not 
allowed, absolute and unlimited power. The con- 
stitution is the rule of action—giving to the general 
government strictly defined and limited powers, 
and general discretionary powers, on specific sub- 
jects, to be exereised or not, in the wisdom of the 
law-making power. There are, moreover, inhibi- 
tory powers mentioned in the constitution, which 
the government may not exercise; yet uncontrolled 
sovereignty would not be absolute without the 
power to exercise them. ‘No bill of attainder or 
ex post facto \aw shall be passed.”—Sec. ix. The 
general government has not absolute sovereign 
power granted it under the constitution; but that 
instrument, on the contrary, has circumscribed and 
limited its power, beyond which it cannot operate. 

In the language of chief justice Marshall, “The 





It is thrown into a new and endless world of medi- 
tation. You behold a stream which has flown on 
fron the beginning of the world, and will roll on 
throuzh all time, which defies the control of all 

aman power, and is the same, unchanged and un- 
Changeable. Such was the moral power of the 
Speech to which I allude—its calm and unostenta- 
tious power, its moral sublimity, which bore down 
all resistance, and forced its influence through all 


the channels of human thought. The doctrine of 


state Supremacy had spread from town to county, 
from county to county, and from state to state. Tt 


rolled on like mighty waters, overleaping their 
banks, from south to north, as each aspiring wave 
strove to overreach its predecessor in the anxious 
It was then that the reproach of being a 
north-man was thrown upon Daniel Webster; he 


progress, 





general government, though limited as to its ob- 
jects, is supreme with respect to those objects.” 
The states have reserved to them, in the consti- 
tution, all the powers which they have not ex- 
pressly granted and delegated to the general gov- 
ernment; consequently, whenever a law may be 
enacted by a state legislature, which is in deroga- 
tion of the constitution, or which may conflict with 


McCulloch vs, the state of Maryland: 


if their supremacy as to taxation 





shape they may please to give it? Their sovereignty 


upon the ground that it would benefit the western 
states, by holding out inducements for the indus- 
trious and enterprising to immigrate and settle the 
public lands. Nor do I doubt that it has had that 
effect, in a very great degree. But if any honora- 
ble trans-Alleghany member thinks otherwise, and 
should desire to have that condition removed, as 
one of the representatives from an old state, I am 
free to avow my entire willingness to vote for a 
bill to eifect that object. 

The same year that Virginia passed the act of ces- 
sion, congress passed a resolution which, among 
other conditions, after regulating the manner in 
which the northwestern territories should be adimit- 
ted into the union as states, has this condition clear- 
ly set forth: 


“Provided that both the temporary and permanent 
government be established (in the state admitted) on 
these principles as their basis: 
1. That they shall forever remain a part of this con- 
federacy of the United States. 

2. That they shall beso subject to the articles of con- 
federation in all those cases in which the original states 
shall be subject, and to all the acts and ordinances of 
ve United States in congress assembled, conformably 
thereto. 

2. That they shall in no case interfere with the primary 
disposal of the soil by the United States in congress as 





that mstrument, the supreme court is the arbitrator, 
and the law is declared void; for the constitution 
of the United States is the supreme law of the !and. 

Chief justice Marshall has said, in the case of 


“Tf the controlling power of the states be established, 
be acknowledged, 


what is to restrain their exercising this control in any 


sembled, nor with the ordinances and regulations 
which congress may find necessary for securing the 
title in such soil to the bona fide purchasers. 

4. That they shall be subject to pay a part of the 
federal debts contracted, or to be contracted, to be ap- 
portioned on them by congress, according to the same 
common rule and measure by which apportionments 
thereof shall be made on the other states. 

5. That no tax shall be imposed on lands, the pro- 
perty of the United States. 

i 6. That their respective governments shall be repub- 
ican. 

7. That the lands of non-resident proprietors shall in 
no case be taxed higher than those of residents within 
any new state, before the admission thereof to a vote by 
its delegates in congrees.” 
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The necessity for reducing the price of the public 
jands can only be made manifest by showing that 
the price, as established at present, is higher than 
thefreal value of the lands, and for that reason the 
sales are comparatively limited, and the settlement 
of them greatly retarded. Has any such proof been 
offered? None thatI have read or heard. But, on 
the contrary, the history of the settlement of the 
western lands illustrates the unparalleled liberality 
of the general government to that region of country; 
and the rapid advance of the new states to wealth, 
their rapid increase of population, and unprecedent- 
ed prosperity, are proofs unanswerable that the 
western states have not the shadow of a cause to re- 
proach the government for want of liberality. 


To the clear understanding of this subject, it is 
proper to recur to the past, and examine the pre- 
sent prices of the western lands, with the relative 
effects which those prices have had upon the old 
and the new states. 

At the close of the revolutionary war the general 
government commenced the present system, and es- 
tablished two dollars as the price which should be 
gene per acre for all the public land which was not 

isposed of at public sales, and allowed a liberal 
time for the purchaser to make payment. 


In 1820 the government thought it advisable to 
abolish the credit system, and to require that the 
purchase money should be paid in hand at the time 
of making the purchase; in consideration of which 
the price was reduced to #1 25 per acre, and the 
sections were divided into smaller allotments; so that 
with fifty dollars, a purchaser might be enabled to 
procure forty acres of good land in perpetuity, with 
a title never to be questioned. 

What, let me ask, has been the operation of this 
policy? Has it been the aggrandizement of the old 
states, and the tardy settlement of the new states? 
No voice will utter such a belief; for the very re- 
verse is the fact. 

Has the amount of sales augmented or diminished? 


By the report of.the commissioner of the general 
land office, sent to this house by the secretary of the 
treasury, January 30, 1838, tables B aud A give the 
amount sold each year. 


B. 


Exhilit of the quantity of land entered under the credit 
system prior to the \st of July, 1820, (which includes 
the lands subsequently relinquished and reverted to the 
United States under the various laws passed for the 
relief of the purchasers of public land,) and the amount 
contracted to be paid by the purchasers thereof. 
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| Eehilit of the quantily of public land sold, the amount paid by the purchasers thereof, and the payments inc, 
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the Treasury on account of the sales of public land, from the earliest period of the sales to the 30th Sept, 1837. 
Quantity of land | Amount paid by | Amount paid i. 
: uantity of lan mount paid by | Amount paid jn; 
Year. sold—acres. purchasers. the tpg 
ee Rta, 
In 1796, 1797, 1800 - ‘ - - - - . - $100,783 59 
1801 - - - - : - . - 168,125 @] 
1802 - - - : : / ‘ ‘ 188,628 02 
1803 . - - : - . a 4 165,975 69 
1804 ig ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 487,526 79 
1805s ‘ , j . ‘ . , 540,193 9 
1806 : : : ‘ - - : . 765,245 73 
1807. se 7 . ; . . ‘ ‘ 466,163 9% 
1808 - - - - - - . : 647,939 06 
1809s . . hg ee . . - 442,252 33 
1810 - - : - - : - : 696,548 89 
Meieed> oni te ecard nd: af dated : 1,040,237 53 
1812 - - - - - - - - 710,427 73 
ee re te et. ee ; - - 835,655 14 
1814 - > - - . ‘ ° . 1,135,971 09 
1815 - - - : - - - : 1,287,959 98 
1816 - - - - - - - - 1,717,985 03 
| rT ae ‘ i ‘ ; ; ‘ ; 1,991,226 06 
| 1818 ' “ . ‘ - . - - 2,606,564 77 
ee ‘ . ; : . . ‘ 3,274,422 73 
To 30th June,*1820.— . ; : 13,648,645.43 | $27,905,099 76 falen or 
From Ist July, 1820 - ; : ‘ 303,404.09 424,972 26 090,871 6] 
es : : ‘ 781,213.32 1,169,224 98 1,212,966 46 
1922 = ‘ . ; 801,226.18 1,023,267 83 1,803.531 54 
1893 —é«t ‘ i i 653,319.52 850,136 26 916.523 19 
1824 r i é r 749,323.04 953,799 03 984 418 15 
1825 - ‘ ‘ : 893,461.69 1,205,068 37 1,216,090 56 
1826 =r ‘ , . 848,082.26 1,128,617 27 1,393,785 09 
1827 - - : - 926,727.76 1,318,105 36 1,495,845 26 
a ‘ : ‘ 965,600.36 1,221,357 99 2,018,308 75 
1829 - - : - 1,244,860.01 1,572,863 54 1,517,175 13 
1830 - - - - 1,929,733.79 2,433,432 94 2,329,356 14 
1831 - - . : 2,777 ,856.88 3,557,023 76 3,210,815 48 
1832 : : ; : 2.462,342.16 3,115,376 09 2.623.381 03 
1833 : < ; ° 3,856,227.56 4,972,284 84 3,967,681 55 
1834 - - : - 4,658,218.71 6,099,981 04 4,857,600 69 
1835 - - - - 12,564,473.85 15,999,804 11 14,757,610 75 
1836 - - - - 20,074,870.92 25,167,833 06 24,641,979 86 
To 30th Sept. 1837 - - - - 4,835,162.97 6,127,418 39 5,644,021 09 
75,025,055.50 | $106,245,656 88 $94,496,543 8] 
Received by the Treasurer of the United States 
in 1836 - - - - - - - - - 235,200 00 
Ditto, in 1837 - - - - - - - - 6,200 00 
Total - ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ : $94,737,943 81 











*Eind of credit system.—(See table B.) 























tThis amount is the ageregrate of payments into the treasury for the year 1820, under the cash end crecit 


100,000 souls, That region of country is now the 
home of nearly 4,000,060 of people; whilst the old 
states have increased within that period at a rate of 
about 15 per cent. every ten years, the new states 
have angmented in population at the rate of 33 per 
cent. in the same period. The new states have in- 
creased with more than double the rapidity of the 
old states, and some of them at more than quadruple 
the rate of many of the old states. 


Has it been the mere result of accident that the 
old states, with their superior situations for agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures, which, more 
than any thing else, will throw a dense population 
in the cities contfiguous to or connected with the 
ocean, should be so far outstripped in their ad- 
vance to wealth and population by the new states? 
Or has it not been an effect growing out of and con- 
sequent upon the policy of the government, in dis- 
posing of, at so low a price, the public lands of the 
United States,and thereby inyiting, by the strong- 
est inducements, the population of the old states 
to emigrate from them and to settle on the cheap 
and fertile iands in the valley of the Mississippi? 

The ravages of the revolutionary struggle im- 
paired tue agricultural interests of the old states, 
and the consequences growing out of it exhausted 
the fertility of the soil in a very great degree. 

To support the armies of the revolution, and to 
pay the heavy quotas and taxes which were levied 
upon them, compelled the farmers, those few who 
were not under arms, to adopt that mode of culti- 
vation which was cheapest and least laborious, but 
the most ruinous tothe soil. ‘They were compelled 
to pitch crop after crop, in rapid succession, in the 
same fields, tosupply the urgent wants of the army, 
and to enable them to pay the enormous taxes as- 
sessed upon them. The consequence was, that all 
the fresh lands became impoverished, the virgin 
soil exhausted, and the land almost worthless for 
culture. 

The farmers had no time to wrest their lands 
from repeated exhaustion, or to supply, by extra- 
neous means of compost and the minerals, the ve- 
getable crops which they annually took from them. 


— system. Such aggregate is also exhibited for the subsequent years. 
Year. Acres sold. | Amount con-| These facts rebuke into silence every idea that the 
ee iad be policy of the government is illiberal, or that the 
ited ae PU} price of the public land is too high; it cannot be, 
cians when the demand for land in the west so rapidly 
augments. 
1787. 72,974.00 $117,108 24| What are the facts in relation to the settlement of 
1792 —=Ctiw 1,165,440.00 832,549 66 | those lands? 
1796 43,446.61 100,427 53| Forty-seven years ago the entire population west 
fot n ok betes Ft ae by of the Allegany mountains hardly amounted to 
1803 - 181,068.43 398,161 28 , ttt ; 
1804 .- 373,611.54 772,851 95 | Increase of the population of the United States in ten 
1805 —si- 619,266.13 1,235,953 22 years. 
1806 —- 473,211.63 1,001,358 02 
1807. - 359,011.79 738,273 29 
1808 - 213,472 12 459,230 34 Per cent. | Square | Population 
1809 - 231,044.98 550,655 03 States. increase. miles. in 1830. 
18id- si 235,879.41 502,382 13 
1sll_ 283,930 31 614,324 58 
1812. se 536,537.40 1,149,536 46 Te 
1813. - 270,241.43 621,199 44| ya; ‘ ‘ 3% 2.62: 99.437 
814 864'536.53 | 1,784°560 95 | Non eran shire aed. kaa). aoktes 
1815 - | 1,120,233.64 1 2,340,188 91 4 ov 491 | 296,328 
1816 1'629'830 06 3°567 973 98 Vermont - - 19.0 10,212 280,637 
1817 ‘ 5! 159°379. 13 5022 409 84 Massachusetts” - 16.6 1,900 610,403 
isis - | 240184460 | 709.997 4 | Rhode Island —- re rH Sere 
er : phe nee 17681 794 37 Connecticut . 8.2 4,764 297,675 
30th June, 1820 - 518,500.80 | 1,465/283 94 3 dd i. ‘ 6 “aoay'| Bad aes 
> SVIV¢ - O.° 7 \ S,<e 
19,965,758.23 | $49,680,427 13| Delaware 55} 2190| ” 76,748 
Maryland - 9.7 13,950 447,040 
Mars - - 13.7 64,000 | 1,211,405 
The above shows the quantity of land entered, and | North Carolina - 15.6 48,000 137,937 
the purchase money thereof, from the earliest period, | 50uth Carolina - 15.7 28,000 O32, 185 
annually, to the 30th of June, 1820, without regard to | Georgia - 4 51.5 62,000 516,523 
their subsequent reversion to the United States, or their Alabama M z 141.6 46,000 309,527 
subsequent relinquishment to the United States under | Mississippi ; 50.1 45,760 196,621 
the several relief laws. The nett quantity ot land actu- | oulsiana . 40.7 48,220 215,739 
ally sold or retained by the purchasers under the credit | punrone r 62.7 £0,000 631,903 
system is 13,648,645.43 acres; and the nett amount paid | Kentucky P = bop 687,917 
is $27,905,099 76; which amounts are put down in ta- | Jhio | “ ‘ 61.2 39,128 935,884 
ble A as the “quantity of land sold,” and the “amount | — ; : Poe pape yr 
: ; rcehacere.” from \ enrhea am. » % ‘ ° . J. Je, J4,440 
re Omar irom the earliest period to the 30th | Missouri - : 110.4 63.000 140,455 
The lands sold from 1787 to 1796, inclusive, are the | Michigan ; 250.1 40,000 31,639 
lands sold prior to the opening of the jand office, to | Arkansas : 113.3 - 30,383 
J ohn Cleves Svmmes, the Ohio company, and to indi- | Florida h * 9p 45,000 34,730 
viduals, at public sales held in New York and Pitts- | D's: of Columbia - J 100 39,834 
burg. os 








Peace, which brought independence to our nation 
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“ments; yetsome of the old states have not only to | 
“state colfers, but to pay the troops that defended | 


every year to pay revolutionary claims; and all | the same price.” 





‘¢tates first fought for those lands, and then pur- 
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aa to our army, brought neither repose nor| sparse inhabitants; though patient and labor , n, possib! lain { ex 
apni repos : 
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Gelds of the larmer. A national debt ol) find that, even with the wicst rigid economy aha, ist agathst ihe pulcy Of the government. but 
wi TO (He Le aste 7 . se iy a Ss ia : S : + Ree | soir | ; , > o ah »t ia I> ~ a A * . ¥. 

: settee two hundred millions, and state debts of most | frugality, wealth does not angment, and that their, when the glaring fact is known to all, who are anx- 
Luc 


us amounts, were to be paid, and paid chiefly | most untiring industry must be applied, ious to know it, that the sales are annually increas- 

age acricultural industry of the country. This “Ho Risks a reluétant soit t6 vield ing beyond the most credulous expectation, I think 

DS welled the farmers to persist in that ruinous ian: tenniil # ’ that those complain without cause or reason who 
omp 


ode of cultivation which, to supply pressing and 

rzent demands, was impoverishing the whole face 
. f the country. Then were opened to market, by 
) 


These lands were originally productive, but have charge the government with a want of liberality lo 

become exhausted, from the causes which I have | the new states. The progressive augmentation of 

YY | already assigned. To enrich them would require wer mens we natalie has oe — \o-an 

he general government, the rich and extensive | an expense of fifteen or twenty dollars per acre; ays FE Gnideais died “ays Ay emigre “ie ‘A 

Jandsof the Mississippi valley, and at the Sega an expense which but few will escounter (and but Ie aie, Ahem pebitg il 99.947 pi OM anger bank 
Bf $2 per acre. Its consequences were felt by all fow are able) as long as they can purchase, at the | PFor ' “ ' 8 


| 


Whe old states, and more especially by Maryland ‘low rate of $1 25 per acre, rich and fresh lands on | pent has ate ere the _ on ot than 
‘and those states whose situations were marked with | the navigable rivers of the west, which will yield | 2,000,000 of acres. 5 ind 4 ao 1 oe - . manl- 
Yhe like peculiarities. Maryland had furnished her | more abundantly. fest that the rapid increase of the sales of the pub- 
Gnost avundant share In men and money to defend | I will invite the attention of the house to a pas-_ lic lands has been beyond all expectation, and only 
Yhe western lands, as well as the general liberty of | sage of the report, which, I think, and I believe it S¥™passed by the more rapid augmentation of the 

he colonies. ‘The treaty of peace had surrendered | can be shown, assumes a false position: population in those new states, it must be undenia- 
those lands to the United States, as a common pro-| «The sovernment of the United States,” says the re- | ble that the liberality of the government has “ar 
‘perty; yet congress accepted the acts of cession of | port, “is probably the only vender, either of land or any | 88 munificent to the new states, as their complaint 


Virginia and Georgia, paid the troops of the former | o:her property, that holds the most inferior quality of any | of the measures and policy of the government to- 


| 
| 
| 
| 














\ 
| 
| 
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4 a condition of cession, and paid the latter several | article at the same price with the best. If an individual) wards them is ungenerous and unjust. 


jnillions of money. Thus bave many of the old | were to maintain that all domestic animals of a given |. Still we are told that the price of the public lands 
species were of the same value, how inconsistent would | is too high. It we were to apply the trite maxim 
he appear? If a merchant were to refuse to sell Aersey | of the factor, that 

at any lower price than he could obtain the superfine 
broadcloth, his conduct would certainly be deemed ut- | Is what it will bring,” 
terly absurd. Yet there is not greater absurdity in_el- | (which I will readily grant is a good maxim, when 
ther of these propost'ions than there is in maintaining | applied to the productions of the workshops, when 
that land of every quality is worth, or should command, the supply bears a just proportion to the demand, 


chased them of the state and of foreigu govern- , th : : 
( [he worth of a thing 
pay all the state debts incurred out of their own | 


these very western lands. Maryland is called on | 


“this comes chiefly from the agricultural interest of | «But give me a foothold,” said one of old, ‘and me pia ag not gangs 4 appunetio naps Pages 
“the state; the consequence of which is, that the |I will move the world.”? Grant the gentleman’s pei ve Ang wags we | aap pms ede ve gthg ; Am 
 Jands of that state are taxed most heavily; indeed, | premises, and I will admit that there is some plau- nand,) 1s price should be controlled in a grea 


| could purchase perhaps fifty acres of the rich lands | exposed to fair competition, and not unfrequently, 


the land taxes in Maryland are higher than in any | sibility in his conclusion; but I utterly deny that it degree oF the value of the productions which it 
state in the union. Then, what recompense do | is a fact that the “govenment holds the most inferior ss coe ‘ oO era aay poe at 
those devoted states receive for paying those vast | quality of the public lands at the same price with}. pica a re lat Np nic y 7 4 ¥ 7. 
amounts, in having their soil impoverished and their | the best.’ seeneae ratte ae on i Ss, prove a ie anc 1S 
Jands highly taxed? Does the government adopta| This leads to a more particular inquiry into the sini he sha, Barueg 1 oe fur hic hers Oe thas 
olicy which will improve the value of lands in the |mode adopted by congress for the sale of the pub- rg. se oy saat ore Here sg ag that 
old states, or which will justify the farmer in incur- | lic lands. Prior to 1820, those lands which were luc tn th gulp a bear are 7. to e a 
ring the onerous expense of enriching his greatly | not sold at auction at above $2 per acre could be are t fr - yr ee mn NER ERT roe ek they 
exhausted lands? No, sir; such has not been the | entered by purchasers for that sum, to be paid in whi “y Ait not f ae: verre 8 ye gots “pda 
policy of the government. It has been the policy | four equal annual payments; the first within forty | “ rie thins he i . ¥ my ay pov pep hae 
of the general government to offer inducements to days, and the three other payments within two, wi "euaite ree ra sone rom ac tual experience , 
the people of the old states to abandon their farms | three, and four years, after date of purchase. No which easily lead to just arid reasonable conclu- 











and to let them lie waste; to tell the emigrant that | interest was to be eharged if punctnally paid, and | '°"%: Rr sn, 

liberty is won by the men and money of the old} a discount of eight per cent. was made by the go- [TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 

states, and that he can now reap its benefit, whilst | vernment if the purchaser paid cash; so that, by 

they have paid the cost. It has been to tell the | prompt payment, the price would be reduced to $1 NEW YORK POLITICS. 

stranger that we will give you benefits which shall | 64 per acre, and the purchaser was allowed to pur- | Mr. CAMBRELENG’S LETTER TO THE DEMOCRATIC 
not be enjoyed by any patriotic citizen of the old| chase any amount above a quarter of a section of NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

states, unless he leave the home of his childhood |one hundred and sixty acres. The present law| GENTLEMEN: In accepting the nomination you 
and the state of his nativity. ‘permits sales of an eighth of a section, and esta-| have tendered me in behalf of the committee, I 


The citizens of the old states have found it to} blishesa minimum price of &1 25, whichis required | shonld not duly appreciate my obligatious to our 
their advantage to dispose of their lands at any | to be paid in hand. But before any land is liable | democratic friends, were I to allow the occasion to 
price, rather than incur the labor and expense of | to private entry at the price of &t 25 per acre, it| pass without expressing my sincere thanks for the 
enriching them, when with an amount sufficient to | must have been first offered at public sale. | repeated evidences of their eor.fidence. It was my 
enrich ten acres of land long in cultivation, they | The lands are now first offered at public vendue, | desire, as is weil known to many of them, not again 

| to be a candidate for congress; and, under other 
in the west, and lands exempt from the burden of | instead of $1 25 per acre, they bring five and ten! circumstances, I should have declined a nomina- 
taxation for five years. Yes, one increasing tide | timesthatamount. By the recent sales of the lands |tion. But when important questions are pending 
of emigration is setting to the west, leaving the, on Red river, within the last three years, they have | and the struggle is severe, should your selection be 
old states, where taxes are high, and soil less pro- | sold as high as from twelve to thirteen dollars per| approved by our friends, I should be unworthy 
ductive and less cheap; going to the west where | acre; and yet we are, with these undeniable facts | their confidence were I to shun the contest or to 
land is rich, taxes low, and the munificence of the before us, told that the government asks as much for | allow personal considerations to induce me to dis- 
general government carrying education to every | her worst lands as she does for her best. | regard my public duty. 


village and to every cottage. The sagacity of sell- | By the report of the commissioner of the Gene-| Having been denounced with unusual asperily 


| interest has induced the rich and the poor, the in- | ral Land Office, which is appended to the report of| for the course, which I thought the best and per- 


-will to possess them, to be owned and occupied, 


| with their former wealth and population. Those | is too extravagant, because, in the space of some 


dustrious and enterprising, to migrate to that coun- | the committee on the public lands of the twenty-| manent interests of my country required me to 
try, where homes can be procured for a considera- | third congress, it will appear that, in three years, | pursue, justice to you, gentlemen, and to all who 
tion so small that it requires little more than the | beginning with 1826, there were sold 413,607 acres | have hitherto honored me with their confidence, de- 
(of pubhe land in Alabama, for $576,087; making | nands of me some defence of the conduct and mea- 
and but moderate industry to make them yield most | the land sold average $139.3 per acre, which is | sures of the late and present adininistration, which 
abundantly. The reduced price of the fertile lands | considerably more than the government rate, as} I have zealously supported. 

olf the west has had a tendeney of reducing the | fixed at the minimum price; and yet, with that evi-| It has been the uniform policy of our opponents, 
price of landed estates in the old states. Many | dence appended tothe report, the committee gravely | who consider themselves the exclusive friends of 
portions of Virginiaand Maryland are not as popu- | asserts that the government holds all of its lands at | trade, to ascribe every adverse commercial vicissi- 
lous now as they were thirty years age. Yes, sir,|the same price. The honorable chairman of the | tude to the administration. The recent revulsion 
the picture drawn in the late Virginia convention, | committee complains that the price of the public | and suspension of specie payments, afforded thein 
vv a distinguished member of this house, [ge- | land is too high; and, as proof, he exhibits the fact | an opportunity to make a political use of a com- 
heral Mercer,] was not a mere fancy sketch of the | that some hundred millions of acres have been sur- | mon calamity; old charges were revived, and the 
present impoverished and desolate condition of the | veyed, and remain unsold. This may be true; but | failure of every speculation was attributed to the 
lower counties ef his native state, when compared | it does not establish a clear inference that the price | measures of government. It had wantonly trampled 
on trade in its contest with the Bank of the United 
elds, where once waved the golden harvest, are | twenty or thirty years, the whole western forest| States; harshly exacted specie in the collection of 
how a barren waste; these mansions, which were |has not been made to yield to cultivation, and to| our revenue; recommended a financial experiment 
once the abode of chivalry, refinement, and gene-| swarm more redundant with population. If the | fatal to all credit, and produced a revulsion throngh- 
ral hospitality, are now ‘as desolate as the dwelling | ratio of the increase of population, as contrasted | out the commercial world. ‘The mere coincidence 
of Moina;” and the wild beasts have returned from | with the old States, were to be regarded as a cri- | of commercial and political events gave plausibility 
‘ue mountains to find a shelter amid the thiekets of terion of the relative prosperity of the several re- | to these charges; and, in a moment of Seneral alarm, 
Heir ancient hiding-places. Should any member | gions of the union, I think that I have already | the opinions of some, who had before acted with us, 
6n this floor doubt these things, one hour’s ride | shown that the new states have no cause of com-| were fora time suspended. Aided by such extraor- 
from this city, into either Maryland or Virginia, plaint. Most clearly it would leave an inquisitive 'dinary circumstances, our opponents gained a tems 
Will give him proofs of the melancholy reality.— | reader a better ground to judge of the reqsonableness | porary advantage. The storm is however past; our 
aa Sirs you may look from the balustrades of this | of the committee’s complaint of a want of ready | country is again rising with its wonted prosperity; 
oot or ascend its lofty dome, and, ranging your | sale of the western lands, if it had favored us with | and the time has now arrived, when we may can- 
D. into the Maryland or Virginia side of the ; an estimate of the quantity of the public lands | didly submit every question to the calm and just 

vtomac. see lands thus contiguous to the capita! | which have been annually sold in the west, rather | judgment of our fellow citizens. 

doit’, Nation which can be bonght for three or four than the aggregate amount of acres which is still | _The contest with the Bank of the United States 
a rs per acre; some have been sold within the in market. And if the committee had shown that} was most unprofitably continued for six years 
ast year for less than three dollars peracre, The'the sales were annually diminishing in quantity,' through the efforts of the opposition. It would 
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have terminated in 1832 had the bank and its friends 
redeemed their pledges. In that year the petition 
for the renewal of its charter was presented, in or- 
der, as the inemorial stated, that an early decision 
might be made to afford “the institution as much 
time as possible” to wind up its concerns and ‘to 
aid the community in seeking new channels of 
business and by gradual and gentle movements, to 
press with the least inconvenience on the great in- 
terests connected with it.”” In the debate upon the 
question, Mr. Webster said “if the measure cannot 
now be carried, not only a prudent regari to its 
own interests, but the highest duty to the country, 
ought tu lead the bank to prepare for the termina- 
tion of its career’’—he added, ‘It is now two years 
and a half since the president invited the attention 
of congress to this subject. That invitation has 
been more than once repeated. Every where the 
subject has been considered; every where it has 
been discussed. ‘The public interest now requires 
our decision upon it and the public voice demands 
that decision.””> The bill was vetoed. 
election of the president immediately after by an 
increased vote, and the return of a majority of 
members against the renewal of its charter, finally 
decided the fate of the Bank of the United States. 
Here the question would have rested had the bank 
redeemed its pledge and proceeded to wind up its 
concerns. But it was not deemed for the interest 
of that institution or of the opposition, to acquiesce 
in the decision of the majority. ‘The discipline of 
adversity might oblige the country to reverse that 
decision, and the bank commenced ‘the gradual 
and gentle movement” of curtailing its loans some 
twenty millions ina few months. ‘This, with the 
inflainmatory speeches in and out of congress, pro- 
duced the panic of 1834. Failing in this experi- 
ment, and in order more effectually to sustain the 
solemn declaration of Mr. Webster, that «the high- 
estduty to the country ought to lead the bank to 
repare for the ter:nination of its career” it rapidl 
increased its loans twenty millions of doliars. The 
effect of this sudden counter-mnovement was elec- 
trical. Every bank and every trader in the union 
was in motion; and the consequent immense specu- 
lations increased the violence of a revulsion, which 
might otherwise have been an ordinary vicissitude 
of trade. This last ‘*gradual and gentle movement”’ 
was imore successful, and not to the Bank of the 


The re- | tainty of its operations. 


under the erroneous impression that without its aid 
specie payments could not be restored. When the 
recent suspension occurred, we were again told that 
our banks could never resume until a similar na- 
tional institution wes established. The bankers of 
‘this state were, however, of a different opinion; and 
although strenuously opposed by those who would 
have sacrificed the welfare of the country to the in- 
terests of party, they not only resumed specie pay- 
ments without the atd of a national bank, but they 
compelled the banking institutions of other states to 
follow their just example. The opposition can 
therefore no longer advocate such an institution on 
this obviously fallacious ground. Besides, our new 
banking law has rendered New York wholly inde- 
pendent of state or federal legislation. 

We now enjoy the right, of which we never should 
have been deprived, of increasing our banking capi- 
tal with the growth of our wealth and commerce. 
We want no formidable institution to agitate banks, 
and alarin trade, through the magnitude and uncer- 
We desire that our law- 
makers, state and federal, will confine themselves 
to their high national duties, and never again under- 
take to regulate exchanges and banking. ‘These 
should be left, here and every where, to the superior 
wisdom and perpetual action of trade, which can 
alone regulate the one, by adjusting the balances be- 
tween states, and the other, by judiciously appor- 
tioning capital among the various branches of indus- 
try. 

Equally unfonnded is the cha ge against the late 
administration of having convulsed trade in the four 
quarters of the globe, by merely refusing to sell our 
public lands for the notes of banks, which our oppo- 
nents had most prophetically warned us would sus- 
pend specie payments. The vast amount of respon- 
sibilities of the suspended houses in this country and 
Great Britain most unfortunately, but abundantly, 
proved that trade had itself laid the broadest foun- 
dation ever known for a calamitous vicissitude, and 
that its occurrence was inevitable. 

The most extraordinary charge is, however, made 
against the present administration. It refused to 
collect our revenue in depreciated bank notes after 
the suspension of specie payments. The crisis was 
alarming. Banks and trade were prostrated; the 
public submitted to a violation of its laws; and state 
governments, yielding to the panic, sanctioned mea- 





United States. The suspension of specie pay- 
ments, the disordered exchanges and the wreck of 
trade, were all urged as evidences of the necessity, 


sures indirectly alfecting every statute regulating the 
obligation of contracts. The times required in our 
national councils men of enlarged views—stalesmen 


not of renewing its charter, but of the establish- | who had the sagacity to foresee the consequences of 
ment of anew national bank. The party advo-/| imbecility; the firmness to maintain the constitution; 
cating such an institution was gaining strength, | patriotisia to hazard their popularity for the public 


and its friends were at last encouraged with the 
prospect of success. 


again disappvinted. After all this seven years 


ood; and wisdom to confide, fearlessly, in the ulti- 


But they were destined to be | mate justice of their couutry. Such fortunately we 


| ° . _ . 
| had, and their wise decision saved us from a total de- 


war upon the late and present administration; after | rangement of our federal currency, and a violation 


these experiments upon trade, with the panic of) 


1834 and the disastrous revulsion of 1837—in the 
very hour of promise and of hope, they were sud- 
denly thrown allaback by the following declaration 
of their own party in their recent address to their 
friends in this state: 

“We deny that the opponents of the present admin- 
stration are in any way committed to the sapport of a 
aational bank, or that there isany evidence or reason 
to believe that they desire the establishment of one, 
and much less that they are in favor of renewing the 
charter of the late Bank of the United States. The op- 
position is composed of persons entertaining widely 
dissimilar views on this subject. Many doubt the con- 
stitutional power of congress to establish a bank; many 
believe that its establishment would be productive of 
more evilthan good, particularly in the dissentions it 
would perpetuate; many believe that the state banks 
are Competent to all the exigencies of the case, while 
there are doubtless many who consider one or more na- 
tional institutions absolutely essential. No project of 
the kind is before the people or before congress.” 

The eulogy upon Jetferson, in the former address, 
could not have astonished our opponents of the old 
school more than this sudden and unceriinonious 
renunciation of their ancient principles. “ Many ” 
of thein now “doubt the constitutional power of 


sonzress to establish a bank;’’ “many believe that) 


ts establishment would be productive of more evil 
than good,” and they gravely assure their friends 
that there is “no prospect of the kind before the peo- 
mle or belore congress!” 
rade for ils immense sacrifices in connecting itself 


of our constitution. ‘To secure a result so essential 
to the welfare of all interests should have been the 
primary and common object of all parties. Such, 
however, was not the opinion of our adversaries. 
Their hopes sprang out of the general distress, the 
disorder of our exchanges, and the subversion of our 
local currencies. Without another experiment, trade 
/ would naturally revive, and all their encouraging 
hopes would be destroyed. 

The administration was accordingly denounced 
for not receiving what no prominent man dared to 
propose—the depreciated paper of some nine hun- 
dred banks. Had it yielded and cojlected our reve . 
nue in the currencies of six and twenty states, trade 
would have been agitated and specie payments post- 
poned for years. Our opponents would have tri- 
umphed, and in 1842 we should have been placed 
under the dominion of the formidable bank proposed 
by Mr. Clay, concentrating and consolidating all 
the powers of our state and federal executives, di- 
recling and controlling the whole capital of the 
union. But those in power understood equally well 
the designs of the opposition leaders and the course 
which would best promote the permanent interests 
of the country. They firmly maintained the laws, 
and, in spite of the strenuous efforts and sanguine 
hopes of the opposition our local currencies were ad- 
justed, confidence was restored and prosperity re- 
vived, Whatever may have been the opinions of 
|some hone can now candidly review the past, and 





Such is the reward of} justiy withhold their approbation of the conduct of 


| the adininistration at that interesting crisis in our 


sith the stormy fortunes of party. Let those! national affairs. 


whose memorials now lie upon the tables of congress, 
iraying for the establishin-nt of a national bank, 
ay whether there is “no project of the kind be- 
ore the people or before congress,’ and decide 
vhich party has wantonly trided with the interests 
if trade. 

This retrozrade movement of the New York divi- 
ion of the oppositron may be readily accounted for. 
‘he late Bank of the United States was chartered | 


Not satisfied with these repeated abortive experi- 
ments upon the presumed ignorance of the country, 
another was attempted after the suspension of specie 
| payments and the virtual dissolution of the union 
| between the government and the banks. The pre- 
sident recommended various measures adapted to 
our new condition, and designed to insure the safety 
of the public money; to relieve trade from its unpro- 
fitable connexion with our finances, and to protect 
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the treasury from future embarrassment, Liistead 9 
discussing these questions in a spirit of patriot... 
and aiding us by their councils in devisine a, 
remedy for our financial difficulties, the panic polie 
was again renewed. An attempt was made, by bet 
divisions of the opposition, to alarin the publi i 
by fearful predictions of ruin to the credit tire, 
popular appeals about two currencies; and {hj a 
ministration was gravely charged with deliberate, 
designing to reduce our country to Spartan barba, 
ity, with all the luxuries of * black broth any ie 
money.” ; 

This last experiment having signally failed, , 
may now, it is to be hoped, dispense with such yu, 
arguinentative appeals and subinit the proposed 
sures to the sober consideration of our fellow citize, 
who have all a deep interest in the safety of our je. 
venue, the stability of trade, and the permanent jp, 
dependence of our treasury. Depositing our public 
money in banks, specially or otherwise, can Lever 
prevent frauds by our own officers. We are obliged 
to employ them in collecting our revenue, and 
confide in them, as we have always done, hether 
our deposites were inade in either of the United States 
banks or in the state banks. Every dollar was yp, 
der their control, and the ainount which they after. 
wards transferred to the credit of the treasurer of the 
United States depended entirely upon their intesyity. 
The proposition to direct the very officers who haye 
ae eopogy of the public money, to deposite jt jp 

anks to protect the treasury from their own frauds, 
is obviously absurd. Such is not the remedy {or the 
defect in our laws. We have always improperly 
permitted the same officers to furnish statements of 
the revenue, to receive and control it. It was thy 
not in the power of the treasury to detect fraud up. 
til long after it might have been committed. Tp 
correct this error, and to guard the revenue from los 
both by public officers and banks, the president pro. 
posed, where it could not be protected by adequate 
bonds, to employ the officers of our mints aid fou 
receivers general to receive and keep the public 
money. ‘The statements of the revenue accruing 
and received, would then be furnished by dillerent 
officers, and the secretary would be able to detect 
errors or frauds: while the proposed supervision and 
actual examination of the money and accounts ol {le 
keepers of the revenue, by other and equally respon. 
sible officers, would, as far as law could, prevent de- 
falcations in future. For want of this judicious mo- 
dification of ourlaws, our treasury depends now, a 
it has always done, entirely upon the honesty ol our 
officers. 

The future stability of trade depends very muci 
upon preventing the banks from employing the pub- 
lic money. No considerations of mere convenicnce, 
or of nominal security to the treasury, can inden 
nify the mercantile community for its losses and em 
barrassinents arising from its dependence upon the 
ever changing revenues of a government whiicl \s 
alternately and suddenly, a great lender and a greet 
borrower. Our recent and severe experience 10s 
produced a general conviction that this reform, « 
least, should be made. Both houses of congress 
agreed on this point. When that decision Wa 
made, the whole question, both as to the custody aud 
medigm of our deposites, was virtually surrencere 
for whether the banks keep our money or we kee) 
their paper in our own own vaults—whether the 
debt exists in one form or another—their discoutls 
will, as heretofore, increase and diminish with the 
revenues of government. Whether the daily p2y- 
ments into the treasury are made in bank notes Ill 
mediately convertible is of no special importance. 
Such an authority, with proper limitations, should be 
given for the accommodation of the public debtor, 
and may be so without detriment to the treasury, 
violating the principle of separation. But its ° 
the utmost importance that the balances in our depo 
sitories should not consist of bank notes. ‘Thie p' 
positions as to the character and custody of our 
plus are inseparable. If either is abandoued, We 
whole object of the separation is defeated. I! ” 
part with the custody of the public money. oF keep 
the banks indebted to government in any fort, “ 
perpetuate the embarrassments of trade, by making 
it dependant on our fluctuating treasury balances: . 

The paramount financial objects of the separall® 
are to protect government and to secure a come! 
medium and standard for our confederacy of states. 
This a question of too much importance to be po°* 
poned upon light grounds. All interests are a 
cerned in the speedy adoption of measures Gesigy 
not only to give greater stability to credit, but to 
cure permanently for our country that inedium 4 . 
standard by which the commerce and proper'y 
the world are regulated. It is obvious that the were 
of nine hundred banks, acting under the author 
of six and twenty states, cannot be relied upon elt}© 
as a medium or standard. To adopt them perm® 
nently in the collection of our taxes would, in eve?) 
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genes jead to anarchy in our finances; for, so 
9. as our revenue is concerned, it would be a virtual 

cen f our constitutional compact. Such a 
7 ncdium ought not to be desired by any state, and 
tee ly not by those whose currencies are least de- 
a by vicissitudes in trade. ‘That these will 
i is evident; and it is equally certain, that 
Sunder our banking system, however it may — our 
} quarter of the union, specie payments cannot e pers 
> nanently maintained in new and rapidly sg 
* states, producing our most valuable export, and iable 
to extraordinary fluctuations in exchange. Our trea- 
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J independent of such embarrassments in future, by 
the adoption of some medium not liable to deprecia- 
‘tion. Various substitutes for specie have been pro- 

osed. From one quarter we have a proposition to 
establish a national bank, for government use, whose 
notes shall be receivable for revenue and payable 
for disbursements every where. In other words, to 
authorize an indirect and perpetual issue of the pub- 









political and religious freedoin would tend to pre- 
serve social order, fulfil the obligations of justice, 
encourage morality, and promote national prospe- 
rity. No government, in their opinion, could stand 
on so weak a foundation. Strenuous efforts were 
accordingly made to strengthen and enlarge its 
powers. They proposed a constitutional ruler for 
life, armed with the whole banking power of the 
union. Foiled in this attempt, the same party, as- 
suming as many names as would swell the title of 
ad oriental monarch, has zealously labored for fifty 
years to consolidate all power in the federal head, 
and to place the property, labor, and industry of 
the country under the control and despotisin of the 
law. They still adhere to a system exclusively | 
profitable to the favorites of government; denounce 
every iinprovement in the science of legislation as 
an innovation; and look with alarm and apprehen- 
sion at the steady progress of liberty and the in- 
creasing intelligence of nations. In our contests | 
with these adversaries of popular government, we 











lic credit, substantially irredeemable, for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the stockholders of a banking corpora- 
tion. From another quarter it is proposed to issue 
treasury notes, without interest and irredeemable, 
receivable and payable for public purposes. Be- 
tween these two modes of abusing the credit of go- 

verniment and violating the constitution, and the pro- 
position to keep the balance in the treasury In specie, 
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| weshall be compelled ultimately to choose; for the 


periodical embarrassment of our finances, through 
the use of our local currencies, will not be tolerated. 
- The alarin about the use of specie by govern- 
ment is without foundation. When and where bank 
notes are redeeinable on the spot in gold or silver, 
they will be undoubtedly used, for the convenience 
of trade, in the current transactions of the treasury 


' But in tolerating the receipt of their paper we must 


_ not permit the banks to become indebted to govern- 
ment, and thus indirectly borrow its surplus. The 
balance in the treasury must be ready at all times 
and amidst all the fluctuations of our local curren- 

cies, to meet the wants of government. For this 

_ purpose we should only require, in our various de- 
positories, an amount of specie equal to the ba- 
lances in the hands of our officers. At no time 
ought the whole amount throughout the union to 
exceed three millions; and a part even of this would 
be generally represented by treasury warrants. 
This is the whole extent of the draft upon the spe- 


cie in the country, and of the foundation of this | 


alarm. Five years ago we passed a law, almost 
unanimously, directing that after June, 1842, all 
duties shall be collected “in ready money;”’ and 
now, when a siinilar proposition is made, the very 
architect of that act is startled at the idea, and pre- 
dicts universal ruin to the land. We can constant- 
ly withdraw froin circulation millions for the pur- 
poses of newly created banks—we can annually 
export other millions to the Indies never to be re- 

_ turned—but when to accomplish great national 
objects, we ask for the use of government only a 
twenty-fifth part of the common stock, even our 

_ distinguished men predict the utter annihilation of 
all commercial credit. The very objections to the 

| plan proposed are its strongest recommendations. 
Ifit should tend to check the excessive issue of 
bank notes and the abuse of commercial credit, it 
would be a public benefit; and if the apprehension 
ofa large surplus should oblige us, as it undoubt- 
ediy would, t>» reduce our income, and keep our 
revenue down to the actual wants of government, 
we should save millions in our taxes, and prevent 
excessive fluctuations in our revenue trom convul- 
sing trade. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to congratulate you on the 
prospect of the ultimate adoption of these great and 
salutary measures after a severe and memorable 
struggle, The issue appeared to be, but was never 
doubtful, and the recent triumphs of our friends in 
other states, give us reason confidently to hope, 
that New York will follow an example so credita- 
ble to their patriotism and so consoling to the ad- 
vocates of political reform. Popular government 
can be sustained no where without such occasional 
and violent contests with those who have no confi- 
dence in the intelligence of mankind. A portion 
of every society honestly believe that men are not 


have been occasionally defeated; but the cause of 
reform moves on steadily, and a peace of twenty 
years has already corrected many of our errors in 
legislation. Most of our restrictions om trade have 
been abolished; our taxes are in a process of re- 
duction and equalization; the federal government 
has been disarmed of its formidable banking in- | 
fluence; and the failure of the deposite system has 
dissolved the union between the political and mo- 
neyed powers of the country. ‘hose who still de. 
sire to enjoy exclusively the patronage of govern- 
ment, and who do not believe in the animating ef- 
fects of commercial independence, may struggle 
to re-establish this unnatural union. They may 
throw embarrassments in our way, and we may 
have occasionally to encounter adverse fortune; 
but the cause of reform lives in the spirit of the 
ave; and it will continue its progress till legislation 
is confined to those few and high dnties which gov- 
ernment owes society for the purposes of justice 
and social order—its course will be triumphantly 
onward till men are as free in the management of 
\their property as they are now in the choice of 
their religion. 

These, gentlemen, are the principles I advocated 
before I engaged in public life. and seventeen years 
experience of the folly and injustice of this legis- 
lative interference with trade, has but strengthened 
my early opinions. To these I shall steadily ad- 
here, be my political fate what it may; believing, 
as I sincerely do, that upon their suecess depends 
not only the welfare of every man, of every condi- 
ition, but the existence of equal and just govern- 
;ment. I have only to regret that so many of ny 
| fellow citizens, who have a much deeper personal 
interest than [ have in the triumph of commercial | 
freedom, should labor so zealously to elevate to 
power, its uniform and most distinguished adver- 
saries. 














terbood of the republics might meet in amicable 

consultation, and calmly arrange these matters which 

concerned the general good. The democratic maxim 

that a majority should govern is of less binding and 

positive force, in my opinion, in regard to this dis- 

trict, than in any other political application. A 

spirit of concession and compromise shculd there 

govern—a spirit of deference from the many to the 

few, on questions where irreconcilable opinions and 

prejudices exist. If any other spirit is allowed to 

seize the reins, the car of government is inevitably 
dashed topieces. If any other spirit rules, the plain 
intent of the authors of the constitution 1s frustrated, 
and the District of Columbia, instead of being the 
seat of calin and friendly councils betweeu sovereign 
states in regard to those affairs, for the well ordering 
of which they leagued themselves together, becomes 
at oncea theatre forthe worst passions of our nature 
to enter into fierce collision, presenting tothe world 

a spectacle, over which the friends of popular gov- 
ernment would have deep cause to mourn. In 
abolishing slavery, the federal goverament should 
follow, not show the lead; and it should not follow 
either, while the District is surrounded on every 
side by slaveholding states. These are not new 
views of mine, nor taken up to answer a selfish pure 
pose. They have been often publicly expressed by 
me; and you will find them passim, in the Evening 
Post and Plaindealer, in articles written by the same 
hand that now secrawls this hasty letter to you. I 
have refused, certainly, a hundred, and 1 dare say a 
thousand times, to sign petitions for the abolition by 
congress of slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
always on the ground here stated. 

Thirdly, with regard to “the right of petition 
and discussion, and in what manner it is best to 
dispose of both,” I can only say that I hold the 
right both of petition and discussion as amongst 
the dearest rights of man. I am for the unlimited 
right of petition, and the unlimited right of discus- 
sion; nor can I see how any man having eyes to 
see, or ears to hear, or understanding to conceive, 
can for a moment, or under any circumstances, 
think otherwise. And I believe if those rights had 
never been questioned, nor any hindrance attempted 
to be opposed to them, there would at this time 
have been much less discussion on the subject of 
slavery, and infinitely fewer petitions cumbering 
the garrets and cocklofts of the federal capitol. As 
to the best mode of disposing of abolition petitions 
to congress, it seems to me that a respectful refer- 
ence of them, unread, to a committee, and a report 
from that committee at the close of each session, 
stating the reasons why congress cannot act upon 
the question involved, would be by far the most 
effectual that could be adopted. Yours truly, 

October 13, 1838. WM. LEGGETT. 


The following letter was addressed to the candi- 




















I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
C. C. CAMBRELENG. 
Messis. George Seaman, John A. Morrell, and 
Edmund I. Porter, chairman and secretaries, &c. 
October 9, 1838. 
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Mr. Wm. Leggett, editor of the New York Eve- 


tic republican nominating committee of the city and 
county of New York,” to fill the vacancy on the con- 
gressional ticket occasioned by the non-acceptance 
of Mr. Forrest, addressed the following to a friend, 
in reply to a question in regard to his views on the 
subject of the abolition of slavery : 

My Dear Sir: I give the following explicit an- 
swers to your qnestion in regard to my views on the 
subject of the abolition of slavery, in order that all 
doubters and cavillers may on this head be duly ad- 
vised : 

Frst, as to **the power of congress over the slave 
states generally,”z1 believe that it is the same, nei- 
ther less nor more, as it is over the free states: that 
is, that the powers of corgress are limited by the 
terms of the constitution, strictly construed, and that 
there are no terms in that instrument which grant 
any authority whatever over any state in respect to 
negro slavery, except what relates to the termination 
of the slave trade after 1808, which has become a 


only incapable of self-government, but even of| dead letter by its own limitation. 


Managing their own private concerns. Modern 
intelligence is gradually dissipating these ancient 
errors; and the successful result of our own experi- 
ment in government encourages us to hope that we 
shall not only maintain it as a model for the world, 
but that in its 
share in effecting that great reform in legislation 
Which distinguishes the present age. Our contests 

egan with the origin of our government. 
of the most distinguished framers of our constitu- 





progress we shall contribute our 


Some 





bP] 


whatsoever,” and that slavery is as much a subject 
of this power as any thing else 


the greatest caution and deliberation. 





ning Post, whilst a candidate before the ‘ democra- | 


Secondly, with regard to the District of Columbia, 
[ believe that congress has full constitutional power, 
by express provision, to legislate for it ** in all cases 


dates for the offices of governor and lieutenant gov- 
ernor of New York, by a comwmittee of the anti- 
slavery society of that state, and elicited the fol- 
| lowing replies: 

Utica, October 1, 1838. 

Sir: At a numerous meeting of our fellow- citi- 
zens at Utica, on the 19th, 20th, and 21st days of 
last Septernber, we were appointed a commmittee 
_to present the following interrogatories to the se- 
, veral candidates for the offices of governor and 
| lieutenant governor of this state, viz: 

“Ist. Are you in favor of a law granting to per- 
sons in this state, claimed as fugitive slaves, a trial 
by jury? 

“2d. Are you in favor of abolishing all distine- 
tions in the constitutional rights of the citizens of 
this state, founded solely on complexion? 

“3d. Are you in favor of the repeal of the law 
which now authorizes the importation of slaves 
into this state, and their detention here, as such, for 
the term of nine months?” 

It cannot be necessary for us, sir, to dwell in this 
communication on the importance, both in princi- 
ple and practice, of the subjects embraced in these 
questions, nor on the deep and rapidly increasing 
interest felt in them by a very large portion of our 
electors. They are subjects on which, if elected, 
you may be called to act officially; andit is, there- 
fore, natural and proper, that those whose suffrages 
may be solicited in your behalf, should wish to 
know your present sentiments respecting them. 

To avoid misapprehension, we take the liberty 
to state explicitly, that we are not instructed, and 
do not mean to ask from yon any pledge as to your 








; But I consider it | official conduct, if elected, fully recognising your 
equally clear that this is a power not to be exercised 
under existing circumstances, and never without | conviction of duty. 
The inten- | 
tion of the framers of our fundamental law of empire, 


in setting apart a small district for the exclusive use 
tion were of the antiquated school, and could never ve the federal government, was to create a sort of neu- 


persuade themselves to believe that commercial, | tral ground, where the representatives of all the sis- 


right to govern that conduct, at all times, by your 


Itis due to ourselves and those we represent, to 
assure you, that the present inquiry is prompted by 
no desire to promote or defeat the success of any 
particular candidate, but is made solely for the pur- 
pose of affording the electors information impor- 
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taut to their faithful and intelligent exercise of the 
elective franchise. 

The answers with which we may be favored, 
will be promptly, and without exception, commu- 
nicated to the public. 

We have the honor, sir, to be, very respectfully, 
your obedient servants, 

WILLIAM JAY, 
GARRET SMITH. 
William L. Marcy, esquire. 

P. S. We will be obliged to you to direct your 

reply to us at Petersboro, Madison county. 
GOV. MARCY’S REPLY. 
Albany, Oct. 10, 1838. 

GENTLEMEN: [ have received your communica- 
tion propouncing to me, as one of the candidates 
for the office of governorof this state, certain ques- 
tions in relation to matters on which you intimate 
1 may, if elected, be called to act officially. 

In relation to the first, viz: “‘Are you in favor of 
a law granting to persons in this state claimed as 
fugitive slaves, a trial by jury?” I would observe 
that this question seems now to imply that there is 
now no such law: whereas the contrary is the fact. 
By the existing statute law of this state, in all cases 
wherein a claim to a person as a fugitive slave is 
disputed, an issue as to the question whether the 

erson claimed be or be not a fugitive slave, may 

e joined and submitted to a jury for determination. 
As I have not myself, and am not aware that any 
person has entertained objections to this law merely 
on the ground of policy, | confess I was surprised 
that the foregoing question should have been in- 
cluded among your interrogatories. It may be to 
the purpose to remark, that the supreme court of 
this state has adjudged this law to be constitutional, 
on the ground that the general government has the 
right to regulate the proceedings in relation to fu- 
gitive slaves, and having done so, the act of con- 
gress is paramount to the laws of any state on the 
same subject. As you do not express a wish to 
have my views on this point, it would be imperti- 
nent in ine to trouble you with thein. I will there- 
fore only say, that if the proper tribunals of the 
country shall sustain this law, 1 shall be in favor of 
retaining it in our statutory code. 

The object of your second question, “Are you in 





favor of abolishing all distinction in the constitu- 
tional rights of the citizens of this state, founded | 
solely on complexion?” is, as I conceive, only de- 


the constitution of this state, which makes a dif- 


of color, in relation to the exercise of the elective 
franchise. 


[am well satisfied with the constitution as it is, | 
in this respect, and certainly do not wish it amend- | 


ed for the purpose of placing persons of color upon 
an equality, as to voting, with our white citizens. 





The last interrogatory, which asks me if “I am | 


in favor of a repeal of the law which now autho- 
rizes the importation of slaves into this state, and 
their detention here as such, for the term of nine 


months?’ has reference, I presume, to the 6th sec-_ 


tion in the 20th chapter of the first part. of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which is as follows: can 
«Any person, not being an inhabitant of this 
state, who shall be travelling to or from, or passing 
through this state, may bring with him any person 
lawfully held by him in slavery, and may take such 
person with him from this state; but the person so 





held in slavery, shall not reside or continue in this, 


state nore than nine months, and if such residence , 


be continued beyond that time, such person shall | 


be free.” 

By comparing this law with your interrogatory, 
you will perceive at once that the latter implies 
much more than the former expresses. The dis- 
crepancy between them is so great that I suspected, 
at first, that yon had reference to some other enact- 
ment which had escaped general notice. As none 
however can be found but the foregoing, to which 
the question is any respect applicable, there will 
be no mistake, I] presume, in assuming it to be the 
one you had in view. 

The deviation, in putting the question, from what 
would seem to be the plain and obvious course of 
directing the attention to the particular law under 
consideration, by referring to it in the very terins 
in which it is expressed, or at least in language 
showing its objects and limitations, [ do not impnte 
to an intention to create an erroneous Impression 
as to the law, or to ascribe to it a character of 
odiousness which it does not deserve; yet I think 
that it must be conceded that your question will in- 
duce those who are not particularly acquainted with 
the section of the statute to which it refers, to be- 
lieve that there is a law of this state which allows 
a free importation of slaves into it, without re- 





striction as to object, and without limitation as to 


the persons who may do so; yet this is very far 
from being true. This law does not permit any in- 
habitant of this state to bring into it any person 
held in slavery, under any pretence or for any ob- 
ject whatsvever; nor does it allow any person of 
any other state or country to do so, except such 
person is actually travelling to or from, or passing 
through this state. This law, in its operation and 
effect, only allows persons belonging to states or 
nations where domestic slavery exists, who happen 
to be travelling in this state, to beattended by their 
servants whom they lawfully hold in slavery when 
at home, provided they do not remain within our 
territories longer than nine months. The differ- 
ence between it and the one implied by your inter- 
rogatory is so manifest, that it is perhaps fair to 
presume, that if those by whose appointinent you 
act in this matter had not misapprehended its cha- 
racter, they would not have instructed you to make 
it the subject of one of your questions. 

It is so restricted in its object, and that object is 
so unexceptionable, that it can scarcely be regard- 
ed as obnoxious to well founded objections when 
viewed in its true light. Its repeal would, I appre- 
hend, have an injurious effect upon our intercourse 
with some of the other states, and particularly upon 
their business connection with our commercial ein- 
porium. In addition to this, the repeal would have 
a tendency to disturb the political harmony among 
the members of our confederacy, without produc- 
ing any beneficial results to compensate for these 
evils. I am not therefore in favor of it. 

1 have the honor to be, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
WM.L. MARCY. 
To Messrs. William Jay, and Garret Smith. 

William H. Seward, esq. the candidate of the 
whigs for the office of governor, and Luther Bradish, 
esq. the candidate of the saine party for the office of 
lieut. governor of New York, returned the following 
replies to the above questions. 


REPLY OF MR. SEWARD. 


Auburn, Oct. 22, 1838. 


GENTLEMEN: Your letter, proposing to me eer- 
tain questions, in behalf of a numerous meeting of 
my feilow-cilizens at Utica, has been received. 

You must be aware, gentlemen, that the conven- 





tion which has designated me as a representative of| 


tion, has done so without any reference to the sub- | 
jects enter not at all into the political creed of that | 
large body of freemen, whose candidate I have be- 
eome. Persons selected as the representatives of) 
political principles, can have no right to compromit | 
their constituents by the expression of opinions on | 
other subjects than those in reference to which the 
selections were inade. Upon this ground a candidate 
might, perlaps, decline to answer any inquiries 
other than such as relate to the political matters 
agitated among the people. He might, with even 
greater propriety, excuse himself from answering a 
body of men who do not profess to form a politieal 
party, and who do not declare that their votes will 
be in the least influenced by the answer they may 
receive; but who, on the contrary, in their cfficial 
comtuunication say, that their “inquiry is prompted 
by no desire to promote or defeat the success of any 
particular candidate, but is made solely for the pur- 
pose of affording to the electors information iimpor- 
tant to the faithful and intelligent exercise of the 
elective franchise.” But, gentlemen, I am disposed 
to treat the matter with more enlarged and elevated 
views. I ain unwilling that the intelligent, virtuous, 
and patriotic citizens, who have called upon me to 
become their candidate shall be subjected to the re- 
proach of having selected a citizen who either held 
any opinions that he was desirous to conceal, or who 
was unwilling to trust to the intelligence and liberali- 
ty of his countrymen, for the honest indulgence of 
sentiments that any of them might deem erroneous, 
on subjects of great difficulty, and in relation to 
which the wisest and best men of our country do 
not agree, 

I am unwilling, moreover, to impair the force of 
the great republican principle, which recognizes the 
right of the constitution to know the opinions of 
the representatives, in order that the will of the 
people may be fully expressed; and which acknow- 
ledges also, the duty of obeying that will when as- 
certained. 

Your first inquiry is— 

‘‘Are you in favor of a law granting to persons 
in this state claimed as fugitive slaves, a trial by 
jury?” 

Iam decidedly in favor of suchalaw. To me 
it seems that the more humble or degraded the in- 
dividual over whom arbitrary power is attempted 








to be exercised, the stronger is his claim to the pro- 


tection of atrial by jury. This inestimabic j, 
tution derived by us with the choicest and dearess 


rinciples of liberty from the purest periods of Ene 
and, can neither be too highly appreciated no; rnd 
widely extended. Its provisions are peculiarly a 
plicable to the case of the wretched being Whore 


services are claimed as the property of another 


But, gentlemen, I am not aware that any furthe 
legislation is necessary, to secure this right to the 
persons in question. Abundant provision already 
exists in our laws, and in my judgment its provi 
sions are in perfect harmony with the institution, 
of civil llberty. It is true that the question is now 
pending in the court for the correction of errors 
whether this provision conflicts with the constity. 
tion of the United States. Should that law be sys. 
tained, there are, I think, very few citizens who 
desire its repeal, and certainly I am not one of ther 
If, however, the statute shall be decided to be yy. 
constitutional, and any other can be passed which) 
will avoid that objection and secure the right, jj 
would find in me a firm supporter. 

Your second inquiry is— 

“Are you in favor of abolishing all distinction; 
in the constitutional rights of the citizens of this 
state founded solely on complexion?” 

This question is very general, and I am at a loss 
to perceive its application to any other subject than 
that provision of the constitution which requires, ag 
a qualification of the exercise of the elective {yay. 
chise by colored persons, the possession of a free. 
hold estate of the value of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, a residence of three years in the state, and 
the actual payment of taxes. 

The property qualification as a test of the requi- 
site intelligence and capacity for the exercise of the 
elective franchise, was abolished by our new con- 
stitution, in all cases except that of colored per. 
sons, as anti-republican and unsound in principle. 

I believe that all men may become competent to 
the responsibilities of self government. 1 think, 
also, that nations and races may become debased by 
ignorance so as to be destitute of the intelligence 
and virtue requisite for the discharge of those re. 
sponsibilities. The constitution seems to have 
adopted these principles by imposing a restriction 
on the right of suffrage on the part of the colored 
population instead of their totalexclusion. In this 
view, the constitutional restriction in question is 


'searcely to be regarded as a distinction founded 
| the whig party in this state in the approaching elec- | 
signed to obtain my opinion as to that provision of | 


solely on complexion, but should rather be consi- 
dered. as a test to discriminate between those of that 


ject indicated in your inquiries, and that those sub- | race who possess the requisite intelligence and ca- 
ference between the white population and persons | 


pacity to discharge the responsibilities of freemen 
and those who do not. Objectionable as a property 
qualifiation is for such a test, I am not prepared to 
say, having in view the actual condition of that race, 
that no test ought to exist. 

The constitution of this state was but recenily 
established. Its distribution of the right of sul- 
frage was the act of the people themselves, aid 
was adopted with, what was then believed, a jus! 
regard to the general welfare. Organic changes!) 
society ought not to be rashly made; and such 
changes ought not, and indeed, cannot be made 
here, without the decided and clearly expressed 
will of the majority of the people. However “ex- 
tensive and increasing” may be the interest felt on 
this subject among our fellow-citizens, it certainly 
cannot be assumed that their views have undergone 
so great a change, that they are prepared for this 
proposed alteration of the constitution. Under such 
circumstances, if my views agreed with your ow), 
and if I deemed it my duty to express them on all 
other occasions, I should nevertheless justly expose 
myself to the charge of temerity, were I to avail 
myself of an occasion when standing as a candl- 
date for the office of chief magistrate, to pledge my- 
self to recommend the modification of the constitu- 
tion in this respect. And such a pledge would 
most certainly be inferred from a declaration © 
such views, however it might be in language (lis- 
claimed. It would be ungracious as well as U0- 
necessary to enter into the argument on this matte! 
since, in your investigation of the subject, you 
must have anticipated every suggestion I could 
make in the defence of my views when they dille 
from your own. I dismiss the interrogatory, there- 
fore, with the simple negative I feel usyself con- 
strained to give. 

Your third question is— , 

“Are you in favor of a repeal of the law which 
now authorize the importation of slaves into this 
state and their deteniion as such during a period © 
nine months?”’ . 

The provisions of our statute on the subject of 
slavery are as follows: The statute declares that all 
persons born in this state, whether white or color- 
ed, are free. That all persons who shall be born 
in this state after its enactment shall be free, and 
that all persons who shall be brought (synonymous 
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ee mmunication with «jmported’’) into this tute book, not as an encroachment upon.the rights | until he is proven guilty;” in the state of New 
BUTE Lusiy jn your shall be free, with two exceptions. | of man, but a protection for them. | York, at least, it isa principle of both liberty and 


ies 4 state, as slaves, 


nd dearest first exception provides that persons emigra-| But, gentlemen, being desirous to be entirely | law that every one is to be presumed free until proven 


ds of Eng. | ge be d bringi ith them any | candid in this communication, it is proper I should | otherwise. But, it is on the trial of this very fact 

or, .. ° g stafe an ringing Wi } y » it prop ; Cn - 5 Il is very . 

ed nor too 3 ing ee held in avery in the state from |add, that I am not convinced it would be either | and until it is decided, that the party wants all the 
perso . 





iarly an. 


wise, expedient or bumane, to declare to our fellow 


benefitof a jury. It would seein ina case so inter- 
citizens of the southern and southwestern states, 


Prence they emigrated, may retain such persons, 


another, 
ly further 


sht to the 
HY alread 

its Proyi. 
Ililutions 
On is now 


ot as slaves, but as apprentices until they arrive at 
or wenty-one years. 

phe age er pre rters that ‘‘any person not be- 
}iyean inhabitant of this state who shall be travel- 
Ving to or from, or passing through the state, may 
Jbring with him any person lawfully held by him in 
. slavery in the state from whence he came,and may 
‘take such person with him from this state; but the 


esting to the party, involving as it does, all that is 
'most dear to him, that the principle of humanity, 
'the spirit of our constitution and laws, the charac- 
ter of our state, and what she owes to the protee- 
tion of her own citizens, as well as the dictates of 
justice itself, would require that we should extend 
to the party claimed in the case all the advantages 
‘of trial which we secure to all others. 


that if they travel to or from, or pass through the 
state of New York, they shall not bring with them 
the attendants whom custom, or education or habit, 
inay have rendered necessary to them. I have not 
been able to discover any good object to be attained 
by such an act of inhospitality. It certainty can 
work no injury to us, nor can it be injurious to the 


Of errors » so held in slavery shall not reside or conti- | unfortunate beings, beld in bondage, to permitthem, | Iam, therefore, without adverting to the question 
Constity. E- wet this state more than nine months, and if} once perhaps in their lives, and at most, on occa- | of jurisdiction lately raised between this state and 
W be sus. Fa an! rosidenes be continued beyond that time, such | sions few and far between, to visit a country where | the United States, in favor of granting to persons in 
zens who Pmon — shall be free.” slavery is unknown. I can even conceive of bene- | this state, claimed as fugitive slaves, a trial by 
Cof them, — “" is this last exception to which your question | fits to the great cause of human liberty, from the | jury. 

to be un. Fe refers. Does not your inquiry give too broad a | cultivation of this intercourse with the south. | 2d. Your second interrogatory embraces a ques- 
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/ as such. yor 
mean, whether I am in favor of a repeal of the 


law which declares, in substance, that any person 


| from the southern or southwestern states, who may 


Ser aed + 


meaning to the section? It certainly does not con- 
‘fer upon any citizen of a state, or of any other 
country, or any citizen of any other state, except 
the owner of slaves in another state by virtue of 


I can imagine but one ground of objection, which | tion, which was much agitated at the formation of 
is, that it may be regarded as an implication that | the present constitution of the state. In the full 
this state sanctions slavery. If this objection were | discussion which it underwent in the convention, 
well grounded, I should at once condemn the law. | which framed that constitution, many of the most 





thereof, the right to bring slaves into this 
i state or detain them here under any circuinstances 


be travelling to or from, or passing through the 
state, may bring with him and take with him any 
person lawfully held by him in slavery in the state 
from whence he came, provided such slaves do not 
remain here more than nine months. 


Bink oe eared = 


sanction. 
I understand your inquiry, therefore, to | 


But in truth, the law does not imply any such | distinguished members of that body are found on 
The same statute, which in necessary | the affirmative side of the question. I may be per- 
obedience to the constitution of the United States mitted here to allude particularly to one, who has 
as expounded, declares the exception, condemns ir | been through a long life, only another name for 
the most clear and definite terms, all human bon- | whatever is cultivated in intellect, ardent and en- 
dage. lightened in philanthrophy, elevated and pure in 
I will not press the considerations flowing from | purpose, entire and persevering in devotion to the 
the nature of our union and the mutual concessions | good of his fellow-men. He is the worthy brother 
on which it was founded, against the propriety of | of one of you. 
such an exclusion as your question contemplates, The right of suffrage is, under every free repre- 
apparently for the purpose only of avoiding an im- | sentative government, one of the most important 
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‘he requi- ' Before I proceed to answer the question, I may plication not founded in fact, and which the history | rights of the citizens. It is the use of this right, 
‘ise ol the [Fe say generally, that I am opposed to every forin of of our state so nobly contradicts. It is sufficient | mainly, that the people exercise their power of 
new con. ' slaveholding in this state, not only by our own citi- |to say that such an exclusion could have no good | Sovereignty. It is all important, therefore, both to 
ored per. zens, but by all other persons, and to any recogni- | effect practically, and would accomplish nothing in | the security of individual rights, and the general 
rinciple, tion of such aright in this state in every form, ex- | the great cause of human liberty. : welfare, that the basis of the right of suflrage 
ipetent to cept such as the constitution of the United States | have the honor to be, gentlemen, your obedient | should be wisely chosen, clearly defined, and well 
I think. clearly establishes. That I regard the judiciary as | servant, ' established. Under the constitution of 1777, age, 
ebased by the proper tribunal to expound all constitutional | W. H. SEWAKD. |residence, property, and the payment of taxes, 
telligence questions, and that to the constitution and such| Tv Gerrit Smith, and William Jay, esgs. were made the basis of this important right. 
those re. expositions of it as are made by the courts of law, ante Under the present constitution, except in case of 
to have itis with me a principle of political action to yield REPLY OF MR. BRADISH. the colored man, citizenship, age, residence, mili- 
estriction obedience and support. Mora, Franklin, county, Oct. 13, 1838. __| tary service, or labor on the highways, oran equiva- 
e colored The article of the constitution of the United GENTLEMEN: I am honored with your letter of }lent therefor, were constituted the basis of this 
In this States which bears upon the present question, de-|the Ist, post-marked Peterbora, the 3d inst., in-|right. ‘Lo all these, in the case of the colored 
restion is clares that no person held to service or labor in|forming me that ‘at a numerous meeting of our! man, were added extended citizenship, and a free- 
founded one state, under the laws thereof, shall in conse- | fellow-citizen at Utica, on the 19th, 20th and 21st hold estate to the value of two hundred and fifty 
ha cond. quence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- | days of September last, you were appointed a dollars, overand above all debts and incumbrances 
se of that charged from such service or labor, but such per- | coinmittee to present the following interrogatories charged thereon. 
e and ¢a- sons shall be delivered up on claim of the party to | to the several candidates for the offices of governor Experience and the progress of time, with the 
freemen whom such serviceorlabor may be due. and lieut. governor of this state. more liberal views on this subject, which these 
property I understand that, in the state of Massachusetts,| I acknowledge the right of the elector, at all} brought clong with them, soon led to a change in 
epared to this provision of the constitution has been decided | times, to be informed of the opinions of the can- | the constitution, which fixed this right upon its 


that race, 


recently 


by the courts not to include the case of a slave 
brought by his master into the state and escaping 
thence. 





| didates for public office upon all subjects of public | present basis of citizenship, age, and residence; 
‘interest. { very cheerfully therefore proceed to | amounting almost to universal suffrage. But the 
| ‘ ° ° . . ! ee ms. ° ° J 

|answer your interrogetories, in the order in which | spirit of melioration did not reach the colored inan. 


t of sul- But the courts of law in this state have untformly | you have presented them. And | Neither an increasing sense of equal justice, nor 
Ives, and given a different construction to the same article of; Ist. Are you in favor of granting a law to per- | the progress of liberal ideas, brought any favorable 
d, a just the constitution, and have always decided that it | sons in this state, claimed as fugitive slaves, a trial | change to him. He remains. as to the right of suf- 
hanges in does embrace the case of a slave brought by his | by jury? |frage, where the constitution of 1821 left him; sub- 
ind such master into this state, and escaping from hin here.\| 2. Are you in favor of abolishing all distinctions | ject to onerous conditions from which the white 
he made Consequently, under this judicial construction of | in the constitutional rights of the citizens of this | citizen is exempt. 

x pressed the constitution, and without, and in defiance of | state, founded solely on complexion? ’ In excluding property from the basis of the right 
ver “ex- any law or rezulation of this state, if the slave es- 3. Are you in favor of the repeal of the law, | of suffrage under the constitution of 1821, the peo- 
st felt on capes from his master in this state, he must be re | which now authorizes the importation of slaves in- | ple established a new and important democratic 
certainly stored to him, when claimed at any time during his | to this state, and their detention here, as such, for | principle; a principle which in its operation afiected 
ndergene master’s temporary sojournment within the state, ithe term of nine months? a great change in the representative feature of the 


1 for this 


Whether that sojournment be six months, nine 





| Ist. The trial by jury bas long justly beendeem- | government. From being a combined representa- 








ider such months, or longer. It is not for me to say that this | ed one of the most precious rights of the citizen. | tion of persons and property, as under the old con- 
our own, decision is erroneous, nor is it for our legislature. | This, in all cases in which it had been heretofore | stitution, it beeame under this new principle al- 
2m onall Acting under its authority, they passed the law to| used, is inviolably secured generally by the con- | most exclusively a representation of persons. The 
y expose Which you object, for the purpose, not of confer- | constitution of the state; and I can see no sufficient proviso, therefore, in the new constitution in rela- 
~ to avail ring new powers or privileges on the slave-owner, | reason for making the case in question an excep. | tion to the colored citizens, is an anomaly entirely 
a candi- but to prevent his abuse of that which the consti- | tion to its enjoyment. If it be wise, and essential | at war with the above democratic principles, as it 
ade mys tution of the United States, thus expounded, secures | to the security of individual rights, to extend this is with the general spirit of the constitution. 
constitu- tohim. The law, as 1 understand it, was intended | inestimable privilege to the decision of a question; But witha view to get over this difficulty, it 
e would to fix a period of time as atest of transient passage | of property even of a trifling amount, how mnch | may be said, that the freehold of $250 required to 
‘ation of through, or temporary residence in, the state within | more so is itin a case involving personal liberty? | be possessed by the colored man, is not intended 
lage «(lis- the provisions of the constitution. The duration | The one may be limited to a matter of a few cents; | as, in itself, a qualification for the exercise of the 
1 ep uD- of nine months is not material in the question, and | while the other, to the person claimed, involves all right of suffrage, but only as an evidence of that 
s matier, if it be unnecessarily long, may and ought to be | that gives value to his life, all that is necessary to | intelligence, industry, and good conduct, which 
ect, you abridged. But, if no such law existed, the right of | the attainment of its highest object, the intellectual | qualify the possessor for a safe and salutary exer- 
I could the master (under the construction of the consti- | and moral perfection of his being. _ _|cise, of this important right. But where, in what 
ey diller tution before mentioned) would be indefinite, and| Itis true, that the constitution of the United | part of the existing constitution of the state, is 
y. there- the slave must be surrendered to him in all cases of | States inhibits any state from passing any law or | either the evidence of the existence, or the exist- 
elf con- travelling through, or passage to or from, the state. | regulation discharging from service or labor any | ence itself, in the white citizen, of these qualifica- 
If I have correctly apprehended the subject, this | person held to such service or labor in any other/tions, however desirable, made an indispensable 
law is not one conferring a right upon any person ‘state, and requires that such person fleeing into | condition to the exercise of this right? Nowhere. 
w which to import slaves into the state and hold them here | any state, shali be delivered, upon claim of the | It is in relation to the colored citizen an exclusive 
into this as such; but is an attempt at restriction upon the | party to whom such laboror service may be due. distinction. And it is an odious one. 
seriod © constitutional right of the master, a qualification, or| The two principal requirements of this clause of} But there is another objection to this discrimi- 
at least a definition of it, and is in favor of the|the United States are clear and explicit; and we | nating and unequal provision of the constitution; 
ibject of slave. Its repeal, therefore, would have the effect | permit the party claiming, on his mere ex parte |it limits the right of suffrage to the possession of 
that all to put in greater jeopardy the class of persons you | testimony, to arrest the alleged fugitive, and puta freehold of the value of 4250. No amount of per- 
yr color- Propose to bencfit by it. While the construction | him upon the trial whether he be the fugitive slave | sonal property, however great, can be offered as a 
be born of the constitution adopted here is maintained, the |of the party claiming him. If it be a sound prin- | substitute. Now, if it be true that this freehold ig 
ree, and law, it would seem, ought to remain upon our sta- | ciple of law, “that every one is presumed innocent | not to be considered in itself 30 much a qualfication 
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for the exercise of the right of suffrage, as evidence 
of the intelligence, industry, and good conduct 


inust be a mistaken courtesy and a misplaced libe- 
rality that permit so great a violation of the spirit of 


which are such qualifications, it is not readily per- | ourown laws, and authorize so great adeparture from 


ceived why ten thousand dollars in personal pro- 


perty would not furnish such evidence in a greater | 
degree, although the latter should be invested in| 
This | 


merchandize, and the formerin real estate. 
principle, therefore, in its operation, even among 
the colored citizens themselves, is partial and un- 
just; but the general principle is in itself wrong. 
itis inconsistent with the pervading spirit of the 
constitution, creates an odious aud unnecessary 
distinction, and violates the principles of equal and 
eternal justice. Irespect the intelligence, the patri- 
otism, and virtue of that majority of the framers of the 
constitution by whose votes this provision was in- 
serted. ‘They doubtless thought it wise and ne- 
cessary. But they lived in other and different times 
than the present. If there were then reasons for 
this provision, those reasons have been gradually 


disappearing before the advance of education, of! 
general light, and of the gradual improvement of 


that class of our citizens to whom it applies. I be- 
lieve it no longer necessary-—that to abolish it 
would not only be safe, but would remove a fruitful 
source of heartburning and disatfeetion—would ele- 
vate the condition and character of an i:nportant 
portion of our population, and render them more 


j 
} 


i 


| 


| 





safe and wholesome citizens. Every consideration 
of sound poiicy, therefore, would seem to demand 
this. Itisdae to consistency and the spirit of the 
constitution. The light and spirit of the age de- 
mand it. A just regard to our character as a free | 
state demands it. But, above all, the immntable | 
principles of equal and eternal justice demand it. 

I an therefore in favor of abolishing all distine- 
tions in constitutional rights of the citizens of this 
state, fonided solely on complexion. 

3. [he state of New York, by its repeated legis- 
lative acts, has already pronounced her judgment, 
and declared her own policy on the subject of sla- 
very. Within her own borders she has already pro- 
claimed universal emancipation, and has ranged 
herself among the free states. But she has still 
upon her statute book acis which recognise the re- 
lation of master and slave, and which lend their 
sanction to protect the rights of the former, and en- 
force the obedience of thelatter. ‘These acts have 
been liable to great abuse, and are justly subjects 
of great complaint. 

The obligations of New York in this matter to 
her sister slaveholding states are clearly defined in 
that clause of the constitution of the United States 
above referrred to, and are limited to two points, 
viz: Ist, to abstain from the passing of any law or 
regulation discharging from service or labor any 
person held to service or labor in another state; and 
2d, to deliver up such person fleeing into this state, 
on the claim of the party to whom such service or 
jabor may be due. Here the daty of New York 
ends; and to these points her legisiation, as that of 
a free state, should perhaps be limited. 

But either from courtesy, liberality, or whatever 
else it may be,she has gone much beyond this, and | 
provided for several other cases. 

In the 2d section of the 7th title of 20th chapter 
ofthe first part of the revised statutes, itis provided 
that any inhabitant of any other state emigrating 
into this state, with intent to reside permanently 
therein, may bring with him bis slaves, and, on 


o . . 
certain conditions, hold the same to service fora 


certain period. 

Thus, to authorize the bringing into our state 
elewents or subjects upon which our laws of eman- 
cipation are to operate, would seem to be consistent 
neither with the spirit and object of those laws, nor 
with the general policy of the state. 

The 6th section of the same title provides that} 
any person, not being an inhabitant of this state, 
who shall be travelling to or froin, or passing through 
this state, may bring with him any person lawfully 
held by him in slavery, and may take such person 
with him froin this state, but the person so held in 
slavery shall not reside or continue in this state 
more than nine months; and if such residence con- 
tinue beyond that time, such person shall be free. 

From this provision have flowed many gross 
abuses, and itis a subject of just complaint. 

But the 7th section of the same title would seem 





to be liabie to still greater abuse and objection. It 
provides that ‘any person who, or whose family, 
shall reside part of the year in this state, and part 
of the yearinany other state, may remove and bring 
with him or them, from time to time, any person law- 
fully held by him in slavery into this state, and may 
carry such person with him or them out of the state.” | 

Thus, a person or family residing in New York, 
say eleven months, and in another state one month, 
wonld come within the provisions of this section, 
and might thus perpetuate the servitude of his 
slaves, alinost exclusively within this state. It] 





the declared policy of the state. Towards a sister 
state I would exercise every act of liberality and 
courtesy that did not involve a sacrifice of princi- 
ple or of so:ne important public interest. Above 
all, I would abide by the compromises of the con- 
stitution; but I would not extend them. If some- 
thing be due to others, much is also due to our- 
selves, to our own principles, and to our own insti 
tutions. Soutterly am I opposed to slavery in all 
its forms—so great an evil, both moral and political, 
do I consider its existence in our country, that I 
would not, beyond the clear requirements of the 
federal constitution, either directly or indirectly, 
nearly or remotely, lend to it the sanction of our 
state legislation. Norcan I view the existence of 
this great inoral and political evil, as is sometimes 
retended, as the exclusive affair of the states where 
itexists. It touches too vitally the national inte- 
rests and national character, not to be a subject of 
deep and legitimate interest to every citizen who 
loves his country and its honor. But while I would 
leave to the states where this evil exists the exclu- 
sive duty, as it is their exclusive right, to act in 
this matter, I would reserve to all, and beyond a 
peradventure or a doubt, the right of its free discus- 
sion. And although in the ‘* consummation most 
devoutly to be wished,” I rely, under a controlling 
Providence, mainly upon the ultimate just views, 
generous impulses, and high moral sentiment of the 
slaveholder himself, yet, to induce him to early ac- 
tion, I would not cease to address to him, as bro- 
ther to brother, every consideration that a burning 
patriotism could suggest, every inducement that an 
enlightened philanthropy conld inspire, every argu- 
ment and sanction that an elevated morality and 
holy religion could supply. Nor do TI longer fear, 


'in this matter, the counteraction of individuals how- 


ever distinguished, who would, upon this great 
subject, forever shut the door in the very face of 
hope. He must heed but very little the admonitions 
of the age, be little observant of all that is passing 
in the old world and the new, who can doubt the 
future progress of events, and certain consumma- 
tion on this subject. As well might our lungs re- 
main intact from the air we breathe, as opinions 
not receive their ‘** form and pressure” from the 
moral atmosphere of the world and age in which 
we live. And the time is not distant when our own 
slaveholding states, moved by their own generous 
impulses, and the ail-pervading spirit of the age, 
will accomplish on this subject all that the most 
enlightenea philanthropy and most ardent patriot- 
ism could desire, and our whole country, in its all 
length and breadth, become in fact, what it is al. 
ready in name, THE FREEST ON EARTH. 

From the foreguing vou will readily infer an 
affirmative answer to the 3d interrogatory. 

I have thus answered with great frankness, and 


with such minuteness as time would permit, your! 


several interrozatories. 

I have only to add an assurance of the great con- 
sideration and respect with which I have the honor 
to be, gentlemen, your friend and servant, 

L. BRADISH. 

Hon. Wim. Jay and Gerritt Smith, Committee. 


JUDGE MASON, 


The first term of the criminal court of the District 
of Columbia having closed on Friday, the 28th 
September, 1335, immediately after the adjourn- 
ment, a meeting of the members of the bar and of- 
ficers of the court of Washington county was held 
in the court-room. 

Gen. Walter Jones was called to the chair, and 
P. R. Fendall was appointed secretary. 

Mr. Hoban, after some preliminary remarks, of- 
fered the following resolutions, which were second- 
ed by Mr. Bradley, and unanimously adopted: 

1. Resolved, That the members of this meeting 
entertain the highest respect for the hon. Thom- 
son F. Mason, judge of the crimine! court of the 
District of Columbia, and avail themselves of this 
opportunity to testify, individually and collectively, 
their sense of his ability, impartiality, and dignity, 
in discharging the highly responsible duties of the 
station to which he has been lately called. 

2. Resolved, That, in further manifestation of the 
sentiments of this meeting, a committee of three, of 
whom the chairman shall be one, be appointed, with 
instructions to invite Judge Mason to a dinner at 
such time as may be most convenient to him. 

Gen. Alexander Hunter, marshal of the District 
of Columbia, and col. William Brent, clerk of the 
court, were appointed to constitute, with the chair- 
man, the committee under the second resolution. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

W. JONES, chairman. 

P, R. Fendall, secretary. 








The following is the correspondence betwee), the fee 
PEON the 


committee and the judge: 
ashington, Sept. 28. y.: 

Dear Sir: It is with creat and » tea — 
we fulfil our commission by communicating t 
the enclosed proceedings and resolutions of et 
convention of the bar and officers cf the court me 
who were not only unanimous in all the seni, aa 
expressed in the resolutions, but most Zealons 
the public expression of those sentiments: a fr 
the desire that you should afford them the ee s 
tunity requested, of enjoying your company tA pag 
social board, and there more cordially inanifesth 
their esteem and affection for your public ang a: 
vate character. For ourselves, individually 
beg you to accept our most hearty wishes that ‘a 
may find it convenient and agreeable to yourself 
personally, to comply with the request indicated i 
the enclosed resolutions, and to assure you of the 
high respect and cordial esteem with Which a 
remain your friends and obedient servants, 

WALTER JONES, 
ALEXANDER HUNTER, 
WILLIAM Brent, 
To the hon. Thomson F. Mason. 
JUDGE MASON’S REPLY. 
Alexandria, Oct. 4, 1828. 
Gentiemen: I have received with deep sens. 
bility your letter communicating the proceedinas 
and resolutions of the bar and officers of the court 
of Washington county. 

Entirely conscious how far the sentiments and 
expressions of this meeting extend beyond any de. 
sert of mine, I have still received them with plea. 
sure and with pride, as affording a proof of personal 
kindness and partiality from those whose good 
opinion I most highly value, and whose approba. 
tion will always be cherished as one of the strouc. 
est incentives to future exertion. ‘ 

{ pray yon to present my acknowledgments to 
the members of the bar and officers of the court 
whom you represent in the most acceptable terms, 
and assure them I exceedingly regret that the in. 
firm state of my health compels me to decline the 
invitation to meet them at ‘the social board,” 
which, under other circumstances, would have al- 
forded me so much pleasure. : 

For yourselves, gentlemen, accept my most heart: 
feltthanks forthe kind and generous terms in which 
you have communicated these proceedings, and the 
assurances of my highest personal regard and es- 
teem. THomson F. Mason. 

To general Walter Jones, general Alexander 
Hunter, col. William Brent, committee, &c. 


Committee. 





IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE. 
CoNsuLATE OF THE U.S. A. 
Mexico, September 8, 1838. 
Str: Herewith I have the honor to enclose to you 
copies of correspondence between Captain D. 6. 
Farragut of the United States ship Erie, and Com- 
modore Bazoche, commanding the French navel 
forces in the Gulf of Mexico, which you will please 
have inserted in the papers of your place for the in- 
formation of our merchants, 
I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
Wm. D. Jonas. 
J. W. Breedlove, esq. 
Collector of customs, New Orleans. 
VERA Cruz, U. S. Suip Erie, 
August 27, 1833. 
Sir: In consequence of a rumor in the United 
States that the vessels appearing off the ports o! 
Mexico will be captured by the French cruisers, and 
not warned off, as heretofore, with an endorseme!t 
on their papers, I have been directed by my co! 
manding officer, Commodore Dallas, to ascertain 1° 
fact, in order that our citizens may be officially nol 
fied of it. You will, therefore, sir, vonfer a grest 
favor on me by informing me if any such orler has 
been given vou, or any other change made 1n the 
system of blockade, as proclaimed by you on the 
15th April last. 
l have the honor to be, with sentiments of the 
highest respect, your obedient servant, 
D. G. Farracut, Lt. comdt. 
To Com. Bazoche, 
Commanding French naval forces, &¢: 
[TRANSLATION. ] 
ON BOARD HIS MAJETITY’S FRIGATE HermMIONEs 
August 28, 1838, Anchorage off Sacrificios. 


The commander of the station of the Gulf of Mexico. 


Srr: In answer to the letter which you addressed 
me yesterday, I have the honor to inform you_ that 


there has been no change in the blockade, but it ap- 
lies now in all its exceptions, &c. consequent upo? 
it. The vessels that presented themselves before 
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———————— , 
- ports of the Gulf of Mexico before the notifica- 
. po warned off; but now that the notification 
made to your governinent, and is known in 


. 


a 
~_—~ 
2 


* eer of the Union, it is evident that all vessels 


at present themselves have the intention to force 
: tlockade, and in such case will be detained until 
7... decision of the government be known. 

"T' ese, sir, are the general rules of the blockade 
rich have been adopted. You will also remark 
Phat there has been no change made in the rules, 
But ine application has been made more rigorous 
Gnce your government has been officially informed 


4 its establishment. : aie 
7 With expressions of sentiments the most distin- 
Juished, I have the honor, sir, to salute you. 


BAZOCHE. 







Mr. Farragut, 
bie sel on of the corvette Erie, of the U S. 











ADMINISTRATION OF TOBACCOS. 
; COMMERCIAL NOTICE. 
+ Merchants who would like to furnish exotic to- 
Haccos for the supplies of the royal manfuctures, 
bre informed that on Thursday, the 27th of Decem- 
“per next, at Lo’clock, P. M. a public adjudication 
“Will be proceeded to at the department of finance 
upon sealed proposals, viz: Ist. Of 2,600,000, to 
3,600,000 kilogrammes of Virginia leaf tobacco, 
“from the crops of 1837 and 1838. 2d. Of 2,600,000 
" to 3,600,000 kilogrammes of Kentucky leaf tobacco, 
“fron the same crops. 3d. Of 800,000 kilogrammes 
of Maryland leaf tobacco, from the same crops. 
“4th. OF 50,000 kilogrammes of Havana leaf tobac- 
co, (vuelta abajo) quality injuriado, from the crop 
5th. Of 20,000 to 25,000 kilograinmes of 
‘Yeaf tobacco of the Levant. A separate proposal 
‘js to be made for each of these supplies; the pro- 
“posals will oe deposited on the table of the council 
fat the opening of the sitting. Copiesof the condi- 
tions approved by the minister of finances, to serve 
as a basis for each of the adjudications, will be put 
at the disposal of the merchants in the office of the 
administration of tobacco, at Paris, and in the royal 
manufactures of Paris, Havre, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
| and Morlaix. The types, in conformity of which 
the deliveries will have to be made, will be depo- 
sited at the manufacture of Paris, where merchants 
will be able to inspect them every day from 12 M. 
'to4 o’clock, P. M. The director of the adminis- 
tration of tobacvo. 































































































PASQUIER. 
Paris, Sept. 7th, 1838. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 1, 1838. 
General Orders, 
No. 46. 
I. Promotions and appointments in the army of 

the United States since the publication of the Army 

Register of September Ist, 1833. 
First Regumeat of Artillery. 

Second lieutenant Joseph Hooker to be Ist lien- 

tenant, lst November, 1833, vice Watson, resigned. 
: Second Regiment of Artillery. 
| Brevet colonel Janes Bankhead, lieutenant colo- 
hel of the 4th artillery, to be colonel, 16th Septem- 
ber, 1533, vice Lindsay, deceased. 

First lieutenant Michael M Clark, to be captain 

th Septeinber, 1833, vice Belton, promoted, 

Second lieutenant Edward D. Townsend, to be 
first lieutenant, 16th Septeinber, 1333, vice Clark, 
promoted. 

Fourth Regiment of Artillery. 

Brevet lieutenant colonel Alexander C. W. Fan- 
hing, major, to be lieutenant colonel, 16th Septem- 
ber, 1838, vice Bankhead, promoted, 

Captain Francis 8. Belton, of the 2d artillery, to 
be major, 16th September, 18338, vice Fanning, 
promoted. 





First Regiment of Infantry. 
Frederick H. Masten, of New York, to be second 
lieutenant, 25th September, 1838. 
William W. Pew, of Pennsylvania, to be second 
lieutenant, 5th October, 1838. 
Second Regiment of Infantry. 
Christopher S. Lovell, of South Carolina, to be 
second lieutenant, Ist August, 1838. 
_E. W. Hardenbergh, of New York, to be second 
lieutenant, 18th September, 18383. 
Third Regiment of Infantry. 
_ Brevet major Henry Wilson, captain of the 4th 
infantry, to be major. lst November, 1858, vice 
oung, resigned. 
_ Second lieutenant Joseph H. Eaton, to be first 
cuteaaal, 3d September, 1838, vice Cutts, de- 
eased. 


S. D. Dobbins, of Pennsylvnia, to be second lieu- 


John B. Peyton, of Maryland, to be second lieu- 
tenant, Ist October, 1838. 

Thomas B. Glen, of Georgia, to be second lieu- 
tenant, 15th October, 1838. 

Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 

First lieutenant Robert C. Buchanan, to be cap- 
tain, Ist November, 1838, vice Wilson, promoted. 

Second lieutenant Henry Prince, to be first liea- 


tenant, 7th July, 1838, vice Reeve, appointed in | 


the 8th infantry. 

Second lieutenant Stephen T. Tibbatts, to be 
first lieutenant, Ist November, 1838, vice Buchan- 
an, promoted. 

Richard E. Cochran, of Delaware, to be second 
lieutenant, 18th September, 1838. 

Theodorie H. Porter, of Pennsylvania, to be 
second lieutenant, 5th October, 1838. 


Edward G. Elliot, of the District of Colutnbia, | 


to be second lieutenant, Ist November, 1838. 
Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 

Second lieutenant William M. D. McKissack, 
to be first lieutenant, Ist October, 1838, vice Da- 
veiss, resigned. 

Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 


Second lieutenant John C. Fletcher, to be first | 


lieutenant, Ist November, 1838, vice Walker re- 
signed. 

Andrew J. Field, of New York, to be second 
lieutenant, Ist August, 1838, to rank next above 
lieutenant Edes, (No. 8 being his true position on 
the Army Register of the Ist September.) 

James Belger, sergeant major, to be second lieu- 
tenant, 15th October, 1838. 

Rensselaer W. Foote, of New Jersey, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, Ist November, 1838. 

Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 


Charles Hanson, of the District of Columbia, to | me: 


be second lieutenant, 6th September, 1838. 
William B. Greene, of Massachusetts, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, 6th October, 1838. 
Eighth Regiment cf Infaniry. 
First lieutenant Isaac V. D. Reeve, of the 4th 


not be so very particular to keep aloof from the na- 
tion of colored men. If the south has not any de- 
sire to trade with them the north has; and as the 
trade is valuable it ought to receive the usual facili- 
ties, 

Port au Prince, ( Hayti,) Sept. 24, 1838. 

I arrived here on the 13th inst. from St. Thomas, 
where I bad been detained five weeks for an oppor- 
tunity. My reception here from President Boyer 
has been all that I could possibly expect, but | was 
‘given to understand that it was entirely owing to 
the influence that Bishop England’s letter had with 
him. The Haytian government consider themselves 
so wuch aggrieved by the United States having no 
accredited agent there, that they wish for no com- 
munication with any agent unless he brings a letter 
from Washington with his commission. I have 
been allowed to act quietly, and no obstacles are to 
be thrown in my way; but no formal recognition 
can be given until our government accede to their 
wish. My commission was for Aux Cayes, but as 
= other agent of the United States in the island is 

allowed to act, I am tor the time consular agent for 
| Tayti. 
| Mr. Boyer, in my interview with him, told me 
that all he wished from the American government 
wasthis. That the secretary of state should address 
an official letter to the secretary general of Hayti, 
‘informing bim of my appointinent. As soon as 
this was done, I should ieceive my exec quatur, the 
| president said, and that ‘the ten per cent, additional 
duty now charged on vessels of all nations which 
lave not accredited agents, would immediately be 
‘removed from ours, and the trade placed on the 
| same footing as that of any other nation.’ No for- 
imal recognition by congress was asked fny, he told 
| The appointment of consular agents is vested 
in the president alone, and does not require the con- 
‘firmation of congress as that of a consul does, al- 
\thongh in fact the instructions of both are exactly 
the same. I beg your particular attention to what 
[am about to state, as it is a subject of deep inte- 











infantry, to be first lieutenant, 7th Fuly, 1838, vice | rest to me, and I think of importance to our mer- 


Daveiss, declined. 
Second lieutenant John M. Harvie, to be first 
lieutenant, 7th July, 1833, vice Whipple declined 


/cantile community. 
| If the American government comply with presi- 
dent Boyer’s wish, it would be the means of greatly 


. ° a or |» ° s = " 
who reverts to his former regiment, the 5th infan- | Increasing the present intercourse, the value of 


try, as second lieutenant. 


Arthur T. Lee, of Pennsylvania, to be second, 


lieutenant, 8th October, 1838. 
Quarlermaster’s Department. 


| which even now, with so many ard great obstacles 
constantly thrown in the way, must le of some con- 
Sequence, as many of our vessels are engaged in it 
istill. These obstacles would be removed, and every 


John M. Washington, captain 4th artillery, to be | 
assistant quartermaster, 7th July, 1838. 

Samuel R. Dusenbury, Capt. 4th artillery, to be | 
assistant quartermaster, 7th Jnly, 1538. 

II...CASUALTIES (7.)—REsSIGNATIONs (4.) 
Major (1.) 
Nathaniel Young, 3d intantry, 31st Oct., 1838. 
First Lieutenants (3.) 

George Watson, Ist artillery, 31st Oct., 1838. 
Camillus C. Daveiss, 5th infantry, 30 Sept., 1838. | 
Win. H. T. Walker, 6thinfantry, 3ist Oct. 1838. | 

Deaths, (3.) 
Colonel William Lindsay, 2d artillery, at Hunts- | 
ville, Alabama, 15th September, 1838. 
First lieutenant Thomas Cutts, 3d infantry, at 
Fort Jesup, La., 2d September, 1838. 

Assistant surgeon Thomas Law, at Fort Eliza- 
beth, N. J., 6th September, 1838. | 
I11...The officers promoted and appointed will 
report according to their promotions and appoint- 
ments, and join their proper regiments, companies, 
or stations, withont delay; those on detached ser- 
vice, or acting under special orders, will report by 











letter to their respective colonels. | 

Captain Washington, A. Q. M., at his request, | 
will join his company in Florida, for service in the | 
line during active field operations, the ensuing win- 
ter; and afterwards report to the quartermaster 
general for duty in its proper department. 

By order: 
R, JONES, 4dj. General. 


THE HAYTIAN REPOBLIC. 

We copy the following letter from the Journal of 
Commerce, to which it was given for publication 
by a mercantile house of this city. The writer, it 
will be seen, is the consular agent of the United 
States for the port of Aux Cayes—the only official 





possible facility given. Our domestic cotton goods 
could then come into market, and we could under- 
sell the shippers from England. Even in the sale 
of East India goods we could at least compete with 
them. You can imagine the extent of the supply 
of these articles for a population of 900,000, whose 
wants, as the progress of education and civilization 
advances. must be constantly increasing. The 
trade of Hayti will be of more importance to the 
United States than of all the British West Indies. 
In making this assertion I am not advancing any 
speculative idea of my own, but am borne out by 
the opinion of the old established merchants here, 
and I think you would learn the same from those in 
America who are either now or have been engaged 
in commerce with this country. One great advan- 
tage even now we have over it—our vessels can 
bring hither the produce of avy foreign nation, and 
be admitted to an entry from any foreign port. Be- 
sides, we always hzve return freight, while from 
most of the English islands our vessels have to look 
elsewhere for it. 

If, through my representation and exertions, this 
letter from the secretary of state can be obtained, 
it would give me a great deal of interest here, and, 
by and by, I may obtain a farther reduction of du- 
ties in our favor, particularly as most of the exports 
from this country are admitted duty free in the United 
States, viz. coflee. mahogany, and logwood. I am 
told I made a favorable impression on president Boy- 
er, and he was pleased tosay to me that my appoint- 
inent as consularagent of Hayti would be most grati- 
fyingtohim. Giving this letter publication would not 
in any way compromit the interests of the southern 
states; on the contrary, it would tend to increase 
the deinand for their staple article—and if, amon 
their slaves, there shonld be any troubled or disaf. 





person recognised by our government in the whole 
republic of Hayti. The information contained in 
the letter is valuable, and its suggestions strike us 
as worthy of immediate attention and action. We 
can imagine no good reason why the existence of 
Hayti, as a foreign power, should not be properly 
recognised by our government in the usual form.— 
Certainly there is as much reason for such recogni- 
tion as there ever was, or is now, for the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with the republic of 
Texas. Even though Mr. Van Buren isa “north- 

















fenant, 29th September, 1833. 


fected spirits they could be sent here, where they 
would be gladly received, and where, in this ex- 
tensive ard magnificent country, there would be 
room for the entire of their slave population, should 
they, at some future period, deem it advisable to 
set them at liberty. <A petition from the merchants 
and captains engaged in this trade, worded as 
strongly as possible, stating the disadvantages the 

now labor under, and the beneficial effects, both 
present and prospective, that would result from the 
secretary’s compliance with the wish of: the Hay- 
tian government, would, added to my official repre- 

















ern president with southern principles,” he need 


sentation, have very great effect. [N. ¥. Com. Adv. 
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Canal tolls, &c. The tolls collected on the New 
York state canals during the second week in October, 


was 
Lu 1337 $51,314 27 
In 1333, 63,917 16 





Being an increase of $9,602 79 or 17 per cent., and 
about $6,000 more than the tolls of 1835, 

The flour and wheat arrived at the Hudson river, via 
the canal, during the same time, was 








bbls. flour. bush. wheat. 
In 1837, 44,241 16,190 
ln 1833, 46,014 46,365 
Being an increase of 1,773 30,175 


‘Tae merchandize shippped at Albany and ‘'roy du- 
ring the same period, was 
6,420,000 pounds, 


u 1337, 
In 1333, 9,990,700 pounds, 


Being an increase of 3,570,700 pounds, or 55 per ct. 


City property. From a communication received 
by the councils from the comptroller of the city 
of New York, we learn that the value of the 
property belonging to the city, is estimated at nearly 
seventeen millions of dollars, and that the annual 
rent derived froim it, is One hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety dollars: 

















: Ann’l 
Valuation. |Building. | reutal. 
At Brooklyn — - - 72,500 OO 2,744 
At Williamsburg - 4,0u0 00 100 
At Hallett’s Cove” - 4,000 00 90) 
Kighty-sixth street - 4,000 00 
City lots” - - - | 1,276,250 00 25 576 
In use by fire dep’t. - 130,550 00} 81,450 
Pubiic markets - — .- | 1,167,820 00] 166,00v! 33,600 
Piers and slips, East 
river - - - | 1,098,000 00 91,093 
Piers and slips, North 
river - - | 665,000 00 
Property between 22d 
and 42dsreeis = _| 1,030,350 00 
Property north of 42d 
street - - - | 1,169,500 00 
Value of quit rents of 
city lots - - - 9.576 00 463 
D>. common lands - 6,773 20 33 
Value of halls of justice| 376,000 00) 476,600 
D> public land - - | 7,665,000 00} 560,000 
D> quit rents of wate: 
grants - - - 245,293 00 12,464 
16,585,914 20) 1,288,450/ 166,190 








—— 


Fanny Wrights lectures in New York have been 
producive of many riots and disorders. On Sunday 
night last another riot occurred at the Masonic Hall 
when she was leciuring to upwards of 5,000 persons. 
The Express says— 

At the close of the performance, nearly an hour was 
consumed before the male portion of the audience re- 
tired from the hall. By this time the crowd without 
had increased toa most fearful extent—not less than 
10,000 persons were assembled in front of the buildiag. 
A large number of females, who, (to their shame be it 
said,) had attended the lecture, now attempted to etiect 
theiregress. ‘his movement was not effected without 
the most degrading insults, and partial and personal 
violence froin the mob. 

The bonnet of each female was upturned as she 
passed, and the most disgusting epithets applied to each 
passer by; the crowd eagerly searching for the object of 
their increased and excited passions. At length the 
heroine of the hour made her appearance, as she pass- 
ed down the staircase and the long passage way, no 
symptoms of personal violence were exhibited, but the 
feelings of the assemblange were manifested by means 
of groans, loud and deep. As the fair Fanny reached 
the street door, the crowd made a simultaneous rush 
toward her. Being surounded by the police, she was 
in a measure protected from violence; but yet so great 
was the pressure that she was lifted from her feet and 
forced along the walk to the corner of Anthony street. 
Down the street her supporters were forced, and the 
watchman forming a double file cordon for a moment 
stayed the violence of the mob, till she was placed in a 
coach, which was fortunately at hand, and hurried off, 


homeward bound, amid the shouts and imprecations of | 


the multitude, thousands of whom followed her evento 
the door of her lodgings. 

Other scenes of riot ensued, and it was only by the 
vigilance, and resolution of the city authorities, by 
which some of the ringleaders were arrested, that they 
were suppressed. 


Major general Macomb arrived at Sackett’s Harbor on 
the 6th iost. and reviewed the troops. He was much 
pleased with the fine discipline they exhibited under 
their accomplished commandant, colonel Worth. Gen. 
Eustis and assistant adjutant gen. Shriver are also 
there, and the town presents quite an aspect of a mili- 
tary garrison. 


Mail robbery. The great mail from Montreal on its 
way to New Yurk, on Friday evening last, about nine 
Oelock, was robbed near the house of Stephen Van 
Renssellaer, about half a mile out of Albany. The 
mail was found on Saturday morning cut open near 





igo at large on bail, and granted a new trial. 








the road side. Only a small part of the contents were 
taken out. It was conveyed to the Albany post office. 
Nothing for the city of New York, it is believed, was 
taken out. 


Major Noah’s European correspondent says: ‘The 


‘emperor of Austria came within an ace of being sent 
“sky hig's.” with all his coterie, at the time of his coro- 
nation at Milan. 
_tunely discovered under one of the tombs of the cathe- 


A quantity of powder was oppor- 


dral.” 


Baron Pratelina. We learn from the Canada papers 
that an individual calling himself John Braditch Elio- 
vith, Baron Pratelina, has been imposing upon the 
good subjects of her majesty in that country. The 
same individual, under the name and style of John Bra- 
ditch Eliovich, count of Eliovich, and baron Walback, 
has been, for eighteen months past, swindling the peo: 
ple of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
and Baltimore. In each of those cities he has incurred 
large debts, and not one cent of which it is believed he 
ever paid. In Philadelphia he was convicted last win- 
ter of forgery, but, through the singular credulity of the 
mayors court, before whom he was tried, in his own 
assertions of innocence, and in the testimony of an ac- 
coimplice, who has since been convicted of horse-stcal- 
ing in our court of criminal sessions, was permitted to 
, A few 
days before the second trial was to be had, he abscond- 
ed, leaving his bail to pay $2,000, the amount of the 
recognizance. [Philad, Nat. Gaz. 


Le Chapeau de Paille. An amusing instance of the 
blunders of our transatlantic contemporaries is contain- 
ed in the following notice in the London Court Journal: 

fer majesty looked unusually well. and appeared to 
be inexcellent health and spirits. Her majesty wore 
on this occasion the elegant hat lately sent to her by 
the state of Massachusetts, through their honorable 
representative, Carl King, esq. which came by the 
Great Western. This truly beautiful hat is made of a 
grass peculiar to that state, called June grass, on ac- 


count of its springing up and decaying in that month, 


the hat wes universally admired by all the ladies in at- 
tendance on her majesty, who very graciously allowed 
each of them to try It on, they all expressing a great de- 
sire to avail themselves of the first opportunity they 
ever had of wearing an American hat. We calculate, 
as brother Jonathan would say, that if the hats usually 


worn in the state of Massachusetts are all as hand- | 


some as the one sent to her majesty, the young ladies 
must be worth looking at. 

Growth of Buffalo. A friend from this enterprising 
city has informed the editor of the N. Y. “Courier and 
Enquirer,” that there are now near two hundred build- 
ings going up—besides the eighteen churches now built, 
there are two more guing up, one a Catholic, which is 
to be one hundred and eighty feet long, and eighty feet 
wide. About five hundred vessels now navigate the 
lakes. For the last month all the canal beats have 
come full, and are loaded with goods, so much so, that 
it is difficult to find vessels enough to forward the goods 
up the lake. One new steamboat has commenced run- 
ning, accommodating one thousand passengers. On 
the 23:h of August upwards of two thousand passen- 
cers left to go up the lake. Buffalo now contains up- 
wards of twenty-two thousand inhabitants. 

Steam ships. 'The Courier states that an association 
in this city is in contemplation to build a large steam 
ship to act in reciprocity and co-operation with the 
Liverpool steam ship company. New York performing 
her part, will, therefore, while thus connected with the 
Liverpool company, not be under the necessity of mak- 
ing forthe presenta heavy investment in this experi- 
ment. ‘The abandonment of our fine packets must be 
a work of time. [N. Y. Star. 

Westward Ho! <A fleet of some nine steamboats 
left our harbor this morning, and, in the course of the 
day, for the far west, bearing fromthe wharves at least 
fifteen hundred paszengers. In the space of one day 
has a population sufficient to create a respectable sized 
village been reinoved from amonz us, and yet we do 
not miss them. ‘They come among us, stay perhaps a 
week, and depart, without increasing our population 
perceptibly. It would seem that the whole world is on 
the move, and passing and re-passing through our 
city. By the way our harbor is too smull by one-half 
for the increasing commerce of the lakes, especially at 
such a time as this, when the wind down the lake has 
prevented departure for some days, and at the same time 
been filling it with arrivals. The guardians of Buffalo 
and its interests must become active in an enterprise 
so desirable, and in fact so essential to its future pros- 
perity. [Buffalo Com. Adv. 


Tvespass on the eastern rail-road On Tuesday even- 
ing, two men, who had taken seats in the cars for Sa- 
lem, ina state of intoxication, became riotous, and at 
Lynn it was necessary to take them out of the cars. 
They then threatened to be revenged, and followed the 
train on the road towards Salem. In consequence of 
this threat, the engineer of the return train, which left 
Salem after dark, kept a careful watch for any obstruc- 
tion, and before reaching Lynn, found a great number 
of stones placed on the track, which, as the train mov- 
ed slowly, did no injury. Search was made for the 
men, and they were soon found and arrested. They 
had, after the passage of the train, placed other obstruc- 
tions on the road. They were yesterday carried be- 
fore the police court in Salem, and bound over for trial 
in the sum of $8090 each, and for want of sureties were 
committed. [Boston Adv. 


— 
The Far West, published at Liberty, Mo. says. «p 
all we can learn the Indians residing in the jm, 0" 
vicinity of Missouri, have not manifested the “ery te 
friendly feeling towards the white cit; he 
certainly not the smallest degree of reason or on... ' 
produce any apprehension of a disturbance with th’ 
Yankeeism. The brig William, capt. Undery.,.; 
sailed from this port some months ago with te, 
chinery complete for a cotton factory, with men Re 
men, boys, and girls, to run it, bound to San Bla " 
the mouth of the river Santiago, on the wes: Cnet a 
Mexico. News has just been received of her «i; 
rival. There the owner of the cargo intends ty ms 7 
“notions” in operation, by way, we suppose, of a 
ing the “American system.” LN. Y. Jour. of On" 


St. Louis enterprize. A meeting was held jp g, 
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Louis, on the 10th ult. to consider the expediency | 
establishing communication by steambo its We 
York, via New Orieans. Resolutions were. aj), 
declaring the plan practicable, and appointing 4 bt. 
muttee to correspond with persons in the eastery o.. 
asking information on the subject. A commit, 
also appointed to obtain statistics relative to th 
and export trade of St. Louis, and the necessity ; 
opening a direct trade, &c. ‘The committees ay. 
make their report at an early day. a 
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Methodist Church. The missionary society attach, 
to the Methodist Conference in Ohio, met on 4.1, 
ult. in Columbus. A collection of $490 was j|,, 
up, to which a gentleman of the Protestant yi. 


UPISCyal 
Church added $100, making $11,000 raised within 
bounds of the Conference during the past year {uy jy. 
sionary purposes. ‘T’he increase of the Methods 
;¢chureh within the Oaiv Conference, during tre pys 
year, is 3,5C0, 

The steambout law. The steamboat Etiwan wos }; 
beiled by the district attorney, for South Carolina, 
recover the penalty of $590 tor not obtaining a liceneg 
from the proper officer, and for not having conp\4 
with the conditions imposed by the act. The libel yas 
not sustained for the reason, as stated by the disirey 
Judge on the bench, that he had been unable to get ayy 
| competent person to serve as an inspector of the boles 
.and machinery of steamboats. The judge dee dei 
that the inspection of hulls only, is not sufficient toc} 
| tain a licence. 

_ The steamboat Pilot, at Mobile, has been fied 
' five hundred dollars, and the Wiliam Wallac 

for breaches of the late law of congress relative « 
steamboats, " 
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A frightful steamboat disaster lately took plac 

| Dundee, Scotland. The Forfarshire steamer, ove hu 
dred horse power, from Hall to Dundee, was dashed 
| to pleces of a rock, and 43 persons found a watery 
(grave. ‘The boiler had previously given way. 

Pensacola, Oct. 6. The United States ship Vandal, 
bearing the broad pennant of commodore A. J. Dallas, 
went to sea on Saturday, the 20th September. 

The United States frigate Constellation sailed frou 
this harbor on ‘Tuesday, the 2d inst. Her destinatu 
is Boston. 

_ The Natchez. This fine steam vessel arrived at Ne 
Orleans on the 13:h in nine days from New York: ': 
passage, says the Picayune, beingin fact a sort of ))e* 
sure excursion. ‘The passengers had a fine chance 
seeing a little of the Oid Dominion, the lovely isiand «i 
Cuba, the palaces at Havana, &c. &c. The Nai 
had 72 passengers and fuil freight. 

It is stated in the New Oxicans Picayune that ¢! 
S. schr. Grampus came very near being wrecked 
ing the late severe weather inthe gulf. She endured 
series of protracted gules, blowing ou shore, fro! 
Sth to the 13: ult., while between Tampico and Met 
moras, and in a few more hours she would have bec? 
aground, when fortunately the wind changed. [he 
fullowing are her officers: 4 

Jno. S. Paine, lieut. commanding; G.C. Willian” 
and D. McDougal, lieutenants; Dr. Rutter, assis‘! 
surgeon; W. A. Wayne, R. M. Tillotson, W. \\- 
Polk, and J. Foster, midshipmen; Thomas Han-0!, 
captain’s clerk; Wim. Johnson, boatswain; —— 1c 
Gunner; James Taber, carpenter. 

New cars. Mr. Imley has made some cars for! 
Philadeiphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Ra'l Ro: 
Company, that promise to create a now era in rail 10a 
traveiling. ‘The cars are fifiy fect leag, and cont 
lateral seats for day riding. ; 

When theyrun at night these seats are converte 
into berths, and by having three tiers, forty-eight! pe 
sengers can be accommodated with lodgings. A °*! 
constructed on this plan wilfB@ brought down the '" 
road this day. [Philadelphia Gazetlé. 

A French fleet. Capt. Dukehart who arrived at Ba 
timore last week inst., left Havana the 12th inst. 
reports that the I’rench brig Cuirassier, from Bres'; !°' 
Vera Cruz, had arrived at Havana, the captain of whi 
stated that a large squadron sailed in company, t» rel! 
force the blockade at Vera Cruz. The prince de Joi 
ville was in command of one of the corvettes. 


The baron de Behr, who has lately been minister ©! 
Belgium to this country, has received from his seve™ 
eign Leopold, the cross of the legion of honor, a 
will proceed to Constantinople in quality of Belg! 
ambassador. ) 

Medical science in France. The number of bodies 
annually dissected in Paris is estimated at from 02° 
thousand to fourteen hundred. 
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